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BUKHARI AND EARLY HADITH CRITICISM 


A few years ago, Norman Calder questioned the attribution of al-Ta’rikh al-kabir to 
Muhammad ibn IsmaTl al-Bukhari (d. 256/870), the great Transoxanian traditionist. 

Apparently the product of the devoted and orderly activity of a single person, 
works like the Sahibs of Bukhari and Muslim should probably be recognized as 
emerging into final form at least one generation later than the dates recorded 
for the deaths of the putative authors.... 

A fortiori the rijal works associated with these collections. Bukhari s Al-Ta'nkh 
al-kabir is probably a post facto description of the Sahih, not a set of criteria gov¬ 
erning the collection of its materials. 1 

The first goal of this study is to determine whether al-Ta } rikh al-kabir is a post facto de¬ 
scription of the Sahih (usually referred to in the sources as al-Jdmi c al-sahih, al-Jami , 01 
Sahih al-Bukhari; however, its full title is reportedly al-Jdmi c al-musnad al-sahih al-mukhtasar 
min umur rasul Allah ... wa-sunanihi wa-ayyamih). 2 

Calder redated various early juridical texts—the Mudawwanah of Sahnun, the Muwatta' 
of Malik (recension of Yahya ibn Yahya al-Laythi), and others—according to how much 
they adduced Prophetic hadith or how much the evidently older sources of Companion 
hadith and especially the opinions of eighth-century jurisprudents. It was Calder’s es¬ 
sential argument that it makes better sense to suppose a gradually increasing deference 


Much of the research behind this paper was made possible by a grant from the Social Science Re¬ 
search Council with funds mainly from the United States Information Agency. 

1. Norman Calder, Studies in Early Muslim Jurisprudence (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993), 194. 

2. Al-Nawawi, Tahdhib al-asmd J wa-al-lughat, 2 vols. in 3 (Cairo: Idarat al-liba c ah al-Muninyah, 1927, 
rpr. Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al- c llmiyah, n.d.), 1:73. 

Originally published in Journal of the American Oriental Society 121 (2001): 7-19. 
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to Prophetic hadith than to suppose early recognition of its priority (in the Muwatta 3 of 
Malik, some Hanafi works, and virtually all the works of al-Shafi c I), succeeded by defer 
ence instead to reason and the opinions of early jurisprudents (the Mudawwanah ), sue 
ceeded by a rediscovery of the priority of Prophetic hadith. Accordingly, he assigned the 
Mudawwanah of Sahnun and the works of al-Shaybanl that constitute Kitab al-Asl to about 
250/864-65; the Mukhtasar of al-Muzan! to around 270/883-84; and the Umm and Risalah 
of Shafift to around 300/912-13. 

The attribution of al-TaYikh al-kabir, as of the collections of sound hadith that go by 
the names of Bukhari, Muslim (d. 261/875), Abu Dawud (275/889), al-Tirmidhl (279/892), 
and Ibn Majah (273/887), calls into question Calder’s redating of various eighth- and 
ninth-century legal texts partly inasmuch as such texts presuppose an exclusive interest 
in Prophetic hadith as opposed to Companion hadith and the opinions of later jurispru 
dents. Prophetic hadith reports make up only about twenty-two percent of all items in 
the Musannaf of c Abd al-Razzaq (d. 211/827), as one might expect in so early a collection 
(although they make up almost half the material of the last [8] volume alone, where we 
presumably meet the most later additions). 3 5 Prophetic hadith reports constitute twenty 
five percent of the material in the Musannaf of Abu Bakr Ibn Abi Shaybah (d. 235/849) 
and I have the impression of fewer opinions there from eighth-century jurisprudents. 
The Musnad of Ahmad ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855) stresses Prophetic hadith, but it seems to 
have been compiled after his lifetime, and Ahmad’s surviving juridical works (or rather 
collections by others of his opinions) show heavy reliance on hadith from Companions 
But the Six Books are organized by juridical category, plainly for the benefit of jurispru 
dents and presumably for jurisprudents who had accepted that Prophetic hadith (with 
the Qur’an) constituted the principal basis of the law—this at least a generation before 
by Calder’s reckoning, ShafiT’s Risalah had told them so. 

Actually, the Sahih of Bukhari seems not to have been widely published until well 
into the tenth century, for virtually all known transmissions were through a single man, 
Muhammad ibn Yusuf ibn Matar al-Firabrl (d. 320/932). 6 Somehow, no one else of the 






3. c Abd al-Razzaq, al-Musannaf, ed. Habib al-Rahman al-A c zamI, Min Manshurat al-Majlis al- c llml 39, 
11 vols. (Johannesburg: Majlis Umi, 1390-92/1970-72). Based on samples of over 400 (all 11 volumes) and 
50 (last volume alone). 

4. Abu Bakr ibn Abi Shaybah, al-Musannaf, ed. Muhammad Salim Ibrahim Samarah, et al„ 4 vols. (Bei¬ 
rut: c Alam al-Kutub, 1989). Based on a sample of 200. 

5. See Susan A. Spectorsky, “Ahmad Ibn Hanbal’s FiqhfJAOS 102 (1982): 461-65. 

6. J. W.Flick,“Zur UberlieferungsgeschichtevonBuhari’sTraditionssammlung ,”ZeitschriftderDeutsche 

Morgenlandischen Cesellschaft 92 (N.F. 17,1938): 60-87. Fuat Sezgin names five important transmitters of 

the Sahih directly from Bukhari but admits that its first commentator, al-Khattabl (d. 386/996), already 

knew only the recensions of FirabrI and Ibrahim ibn Ma c qil al-Nasafi (d. 295/907-908). Katib (Jelebl 

describes Nasafi as relating merely a part near the end by ijazah. (I suppose that the date he gives for 

Nasafl’s death, 240, is an unrelated mistake.) V. Fuat Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, 9 vols. 
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many illustrious traditionists who related hadith of Bukhari (al-Mizzi lists over eighty) 
recognized the value of his collection of sound hadith and transmitted it. Its organiza¬ 
tion, in particular its chapter headings, seem not to have stabilized until the mid-tenth 
century. 7 It first attracted commentaries in the later tenth century. 8 The earliest hadith 
collection based on the Sahih of Muslim is said to have been that of Abu Bakr ibn Raja 1 
al-Sindi al-Isfarayinl (d. 286/899-900) 9 ; however, the earliest that might have been based 
on the Sahih of Bukhari is that of Abu c AlT Sa c Id ibn c Uthman ibn al-Sakan (d. 353/964). 10 
Inasmuch as the Sahih of Bukhari (as we know it) was apparently not widely published 
until well after Calder’s date for the Risalah of Shaft'd, its organizing principle, the suffi¬ 
ciency of Prophetic hadith for the derivation of the law, cannot decisively refute Calder’s 
chronology. 

al-TaYikh al-Kablr: Not What Calder Guessed 

Al-TaYikh al-kabir (henceforward TK) describes over 12,300 traditionists. 11 A typical entry 
reads so: 


to date (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1967-84), 1:117f; Katib (^elebi, Ke$f-el-zunun, ed. §erefettin Yaltkaya and Rifat 
Bilge, 2 vols. (Istanbul: Maarif Matbaasi, 1941, 1943), 1: 545. See also Rosemarie Quiring-Zoche, “How 
al-Buharl’s Sahih was Edited in the Middle Ages: c AlI al-Yunlnl and His rumuz" Bulletin detudes orientals 
50 (1998): 191-222. Yunlni (d. 701/1302), whose edition of the Sahih is apparently the most common text 
in use today, collated recensions going back to different disciples to FirabrI but found no alternative to 
FirabrI himself. For more on FirabrI (alternatively, FarabrI), see al-Dhahabl, Ta^rikh al-islam, ed. c Umar 
c Abd al-Salam Tadmurl, 46 vols. to date (Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al- c ArabI, 1987-), 23 (a.h. 301-20): 613-15. 

7. Katib Qelebl, Ketfl: 542. 

8. See Sezgin, GAS, 1: 118 (Clam al-sunan by al-Khattabl), 126 (selections by Ayyub al-Firabrl [/J. 
later 4th/l0th century] and al-MarwazI al-Kushmayhanl [d. 389/998-999]), 130f. (Asdml man rawa 
c anhum al-Bukhari by Ibn c AdI al-Qattan [d. 365/976] and various treatments of Bukhari’s authorities by 
al-Daraqutnl [d. 385/995]). 

9. He composed his Sahih “according to the criterion of Muslim”: al-Dhahabl, TaYikh al-islam 21 (a.h. 
281-90): 288. Of course, “the criterion of Muslim” might have been formulated retrospectively. 

10. Al-Muntaqa al-sahih or Muntaqa “al-Sahih": see al-Dhahabl, Ta’rikh 26 (a.h. 351-80): 89; Katib (Jelebl, 
Ke$f 1:1070. 

11. Not subject to extensive discussion hitherto except in the work of various editors. See F. Krenkow, 
“The Tarikh of the Imam al-Bukhari,” Islamic Culture 8 (1934): 643-48, which notified the world that most 
of TK was extant in manuscript and described two copies in Istanbul; also the introduction to Umm c Abd 
Allah bt. Mahrus al- c AsaiI, Fihris Musannafat al-imdm... al-Bukhari... al-manshurah flma l ada “al-Sahih," arr. 
Muhammad ibn Hamzah ibn Sa'd, supv. Abu c Abd Allah Mahmud ibn Muhammad al-Haddad (Riyadh: 
Dar al- c Asimah, 1408), 9-61. 
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Ad’ham al-Sadusi, Abu Bishr. Hajjaj al-A c war quoted Shu c bah, “He was client to 
Shaqlq ibn Thawr.” He heard [9] c Abd Allah ibn Buraydah. There related (hadith) 
from him Shu c bah and Hushaym. His hadith is among the Basrans. 12 

According to a story from Firabri, transmitter of the Sahih of Bukhari, and from an Abu 
Ja c far Muhammad ibn Abl Hatim, described as a copyist ( warraq ) and sometimes as 
Bukhari’s own copyist, Bukhari wrote TK on moonlit nights in Mecca, when he was a youth 
fairly new to the collection of hadith. 13 Through the same source comes the story that 
Ishaq ibn Rahawayh (d. 238/853?) showed a copy to the governor of Khurasan, c Abd Allah 
ibn Tahir (d. 230/844), who could scarcely believe it. 14 Its composition is thus placed well 
before the Sahih, supposedly assembled at the instigation of someone in Ishaq’s circle. 15 

The textual history of TK is complex, and what I offer is provisional (perhaps waiting 
for someone to make Bukhari’s histories the center of a doctoral dissertation). It raises 
considerably less doubt than the transmission of the Sahih, as we have several witnesses 
from the ninth century. Admittedly like the Sahih, TK survived through the transmission 
of a single man, Abu al-Hasan Muhammad ibn Sahl ibn c Abd Allah (alternatively al-Kurdl), 
a Basran Qufran reciter and grammarian. 16 Almost nothing seems to be known of the man 
apart from his transmitting TK. 17 One colophon states that he heard TK from Bukhari in 
Basra, 246/860-61 (TK 1: 3). However, other recensions evidently circulated in the Mid¬ 
dle Ages. Abu Zur c ah al-Razi worked from a copy provided him by al-Fadl ibn al- c Abbas 
(Fadlak al-Razi, d. 270/883). 18 Al-Khatib al-Baghdadl quotes TK with a chain ending < Abu 
Ahmad ibn Faris < al-Bukhari. 19 The association with Bukhari of a professional copyist 


12. Bukhari, K. al-Ta’rikh al-kabir, 4 vols. in 8 (Hyderabad: Matba c at JamTyat Dad rat al-Ma c arif 
al-'Uthmaniyah, 1358-62; 2nd edn., 1377/1958; rpr. 8 vols. + index, Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al- c llmlyah, 
1986), 2: 65f. 

13. Al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl, TaYikh Baghdad, 14 vols. (Cairo: Maktabat al-Khanji, 1349/1931; rpr. Cairo: 
Maktabat al-Khanji and Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, n.d.), 2: 7, ll. lOf. 

14. Al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl, TaYikh Baghdad 2: 7, 11. 16-22. f 

15. Al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl, TaYikh Baghdad 2:8 , 11. 13-17. 

16. See the colophon of the Koprulu ms apud Bukhari, TK (rpr. Beirut, 1986) 1: T0, identical to the 
chain of transmission described in Asad (Damascus) 3802/15. 

17. E.g., see Ibn Hajar, Lisan “al-Mizan1 vols. (Hyderabad: Majlis Dadrat al-Ma c arif, 1329-31), 5:194, 
which quotes an early commentator on the Sahih as calling him an unknown, and Ibn al-jazari, Ghayat 
al-nihayah fi tabaqat al-qurra 3 , ed. Gotthelf Bergstraker, 3 vols. in 2 (Cairo: Maktabat al-Khanji, 1351- 
52/1932-33; rpr. Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al- c llmlyah, 1400/1980), 2: 151, which scarcely says more than 
what might be deduced from his name and his transmitting TK. 

18. Ibn Abl Hatim, Bay an khata } Muhammad ibn IsmaTl al-Bukhari fi taYikhih (Hyderabad: Matba c at 
Dadrat al-Ma c arif al- c Uthmamyah, 1961), 2. 

19. In one hundred sixty-five places, according to Akram Diya 3 al- c UmarI, Mawarid al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadi fi “TaYikh Baghdad" (n.p.: Maktabat Muhammad Hashim al-Kutubl, 1395/1975), 347, 558. 
c UmarI cites nine examples, 348fn., which I have checked. They are all unquestionably from TK, not 
al-TaYikh al-awsat. 
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(Abu Ja c far Muhammad ibn Abl Hatim) suggests, following Calder, deliberate authorship 
and multiple identical copies. It also means that someone besides Bukhari himself stood 
to profit by the publication of works attributed to him, so one might suspect the copyist 
of organizing material in Bukhari’s name; yet our text of TK seems to have by-passed this 
copyist. 

The earliest extant commentary on TK appeared a generation earlier than any treat¬ 
ment of the Sahih, namely Ibn Abl Hatim al-RazI (d. 327/938), Bayan khata 1 Muhammad 
ibn IsmaTl al-Bukhari ft taYikhih, based on the criticism of Abu Zur c ah al-Razi (d. 264/878) 
and Abu Hatim al-RazI (d. 277/890). It presupposes an alphabetical collection like our TK, 
with a section on kuna an integral part at the end. It also presupposes a somewhat differ¬ 
ent text from ours. In a sample of seventy-two items (from seven hundred seventy-one 
proposed corrections), fifty-one have to do with changing the names of main entries in 
TK. (Most of the rest deal with chains of transmitters in TK.) In five cases (ten percent), 
Ibn Abl Hatim proposes to change a name altogether missing from our present text of TK. 
In twenty-one cases (forty-one percent), the change proposed by Ibn Abl Hatim is what 
is already in our present text of TK. The editor of Bayan, anxious to defend Bukhari, sug¬ 
gests that either Fadlak al-Razi had taken his copy of TK from an early, unfinished draft 
by Bukhari or Abu Zuriah actually used another, bad copy from some unnamed source. 20 
The first of these proposals better squares with Abu Zur c ah’s own reported description of 
the copy he used, and as Bukhari is said to have spent sixteen years compiling the Sahih, 
he must also have spent a great deal of time reworking TK. 21 [10] Contrary to the story 
from Firabri and Abu Ja c far Muhammad ibn Abl Hatim of composition in a few years in 
Mecca, another traditionist is quoted as explaining Bukhari’s many mistakes in this wise: 

He is a man who looked into the books of every Bukharan who came to him 
from Iraq. When he saw a name he did not know and hadn’t his books with him 
(they did not write carefully and their books are without points), he would add 
to his own book by mistake. Otherwise, I never saw a Khurasani who understood 
more than he except for his stammering (/aw la c i fi lisanih). 22 

As Bukhari continually made additions, so also he must have continually made correc¬ 
tions. 

Still, at least some corrections in TK must have been posthumous. Either Bukhari 
or someone else might have accommodated many of Abu Zur c ah’s criticisms, but only 


20. c Abd al-Rahman ibn Yahya al-Mfrallimi al-Yamani, introduction to Ibn Abl Hatim, Bayan, d. 

21. For sixteen years, see al-Khatib al-Baghdadl, TaYikh Baghdad 2:14, 11. 13-17. Whatever Ishaq ibn 
Rahawayh showed c Abd Allah ibn Tahir obviously could not have been the present text of TK. 

22. Abu c Ali Salih ibn Muhammad, apud al-Khatib al-Baghdadl, Mudih awhdm al-jam ( wa-al-tafriq, 
al-Silsilah al-Jadldah min Matbu'at Da’irat al-Ma c arif al- c Uthmamyah 14/1,2 vols. (Hyderabad: Matba'at 
Majlis Dadrat al-Ma c arif al- c Uthmaniyah, 1378/1959), 1: 7. 
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someone else might have commented on the notice for c Ubayd ibn Isma c Il al-Habbari 
(d. 250/864-865), “His name in the original ( asl ) is ‘ c Abd Allah”’ ( TK 5:442f). 23 According 
to the colophon, of course, every date after 246 should indicate an addition by some¬ 
one else than Bukhari. Both our text of TK and the one quoted by al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi 
through Ibn Faris include a note of Kawsaj’s death in 251. 24 Presumably, the recensions of 
Muhammad ibn Sahl and Ibn Faris were combined at some point. 

As for dating TK, the latest express date I have come across in it is a.h. 252, for Ziyad 
ibn Ayyub Dallawayh, said to have died then (TK 3:345), and Muhammad ibn Bashshar 
Bundar, said to have died in Rajab 252 (TK 1:49). A substantial number of transmitters in 
the Sahih postdeceased Bukhari, but I have not found any of their names in TK. Altogeth¬ 
er, the evidence seems to be consistent with Bukhari’s having assembled TK in about the 
size and form in which we have it; however, the present text shows some rearrangement 
and probably extensive correction by later transmitters. 

Since the Sahih is said to name altogether 1,525 persons in its various chains of trans¬ 
mitters, it is hard to see how the huge TK might be merely “a post facto description of 
the Sahih!' 25 To further test Calder’s suggestion, I selected 200 names from TK at random, 
then looked up each man in the sample in al-MizzI, Tahdhib “al-Kamal," an exhaustive 
treatment of all the transmitters mentioned in the Six Books. 26 It turns out that Calder’s 
suggestion is indeed impossible. Only twenty-nine men (fourteen percent) in the sample 
from TK are included in the Sahih of Bukhari. An additional five (two percent) are not in 
the Sahih but do appear in one or more of Bukhari’s other collections of hadith (al-Adab 
al-mufrad, Khalq afal al- c ibad, or al-Qira^ah khalfa al-imam). The remaining one hundred 
sixty-three (eighty-two percent) appear in none of Bukhari’s collections of hadith. There 
is not enough material in the Sahih of Bukhari or in all the collections of Bukhari together 
for anyone to have abstracted from them TK. 

Likewise, I collected from MizzI a sample of 200 names that appear in one of Bukhari’s 
hadith collections. Not all of them can be found in TK—twenty-five (twelve percent) seem 
to be missing, including nineteen (fourteen percent) of those whose names appear in the 
Sahih itself. (Only about half as large a proportion from Adab is missing from TK.) Again, 
it seems impossible that TK should have been deduced from the Sahih or even from all of 
Bukhari’s hadith collections together. 


23. Additionally, he appears as c Ubayd in the Sahih: see Mizzi, Tahdhib “al-Kamal” fi asma’ al-rijal, ed. 
Bashshar c Awwad Mah-uf, 35 vols. (Beirut: Mu 3 assasat al-Risalah, 1413/1992), 19:186f. 

24. Bukhari, TK 1: 404; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tarikh Baghdad 6: 364,11.14-17. 

25. Calder, Studies, 194fn. Transmitters in the Sahih are numbered in al-Kalabadhi, Rijal “Sahih” 
al-Bukhari al-musamma al-Hidayah wa-al-irshad, ed. c Abd Allah al-Laythi, 2 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Ma'rifah, 
1407/1987). 

26. See n. 23 above; also The Encyclopaedia of Islam, new ed., s.v. “Mizzi,” by G. H. A. Juynboll. 
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What, then, of Calder’s alternative description (which he evidently assumed to be 
traditional), that TK offers “a set of criteria governing the collection” of Bukhari’s Sahih ? 
Medieval scholars often refer to “Bukhari’s criterion (shart al-Bukhari ')” as a means to sort 
sound from unsound hadith reports. Calder’s “criteria” may allude to it. However, it was 
deduced in retrospect from the Sahih, never expounded directly by Bukhari. 27 Ibn Hibban 
al-Bustl (d. 354/965) was the first traditionist to define his [ll] own criterion, so far as 
I know. 28 Al-Hakim al-Naysaburl (d. 405/1014) was the earliest to define Bukhari’s crite¬ 
rion, asserting that a hadith report met Bukhari’s criterion if it had at least two reliable 
transmitters ( c adlayn ) at every generation; yet the Sahih includes significant examples 
that do not meet such a criterion. 29 In the Mustadrak, al-Hakim appears to consider a link 
to meet Bukhari’s criterion simply if it appears in Bukhari’s Sahih, without reference to 
TK or other biographical literature. Such is expressly Bukhari’s criterion as defined by 
al-Nawawi in the introduction to his commentary on the Sahih of Muslim. 30 Al-SuyutI 
reviews a number of other definitions for Bukhari’s criterion but finds none satisfactory 
except that Bukhari trusted only uninterrupted chains of reliable transmitters. 31 

The most persistent alternative definition of Bukhari’s criterion seems to be that 
every transmitter be proven to have met and heard directly from the person from whom 
he is represented as transmitting. 32 It is hard to see on what other basis than links in 
accepted chains of transmitters any traditionist might have been certain of two men’s 
having met. (Nevertheless, some traditionists evidently thought they could know; e.g., 
Abu Bakr al-Marrudhl reported asking Ahmad whether Ibn c Awn had heard anything 


27. “It has not been transmitted of any of them (the Six) that he said, ‘I have made it a condition of put¬ 
ting (a hadith report) in my book that it meet such and such a criterion’”: so expressly Ibn al-Qaysarani 
(d. 507/1113), Shurut al-a’immah al-sittah, pp. 83-105 in Thalath rasadl fi dim mustalah al-hadith, ed. c Abd 
al-Fattah Abu Ghuddah (Aleppo: Maktab al-Matbu c at al-Islamiyah, 1417/1997), 85. 

28. Ibn Hibban, Sahih Ibn Hibban bi-tartib Ibn Balbdn, ed. Shu c ayb al-Arna>ut, 18 vols., 3rd printing (Bei¬ 
rut: Mu’assasat al-Risalah, 1414/1993), 1:151. 

29. Al-Hazimi (d. 584/1188), Shurut al-admmah al-khamsah, pp. 107-189 in Thalath rasadl, ed. Abu 
Ghuddah, 129-137,140. 

30. “If the transmitters of a hadith report are all trustworthy save that among them are, for example, 
Abu al-Zubayr al-Makkl, Suhayl ibn Abi Salih, afrAla 3 ibn c Abd al-Rahman, or Hammad ibn Salamah, 
they say of it, ‘This hadith report is sound by the criterion of Muslim but not by the criterion of Bukhari 
....’ Such is likewise the case of Bukhari concerning what he included of the hadith of Hkrimah, client 
to ibn c Abbas, Ishaq ibn Muhammad al-Farawi, c Amr ibn Marzuq, et ah, by whom Bukhari argued but 
Muslim did not”: Nawawi, Sharh Sahih Muslim, ed. Tsam al-Sababati, Hazim Muhammad, & c Imad c Amir, 
11 vols. (Cairo: Dar al-Hadith, 1415/1994), 1: 32. 

31. Suyuti, Tadrib al-Rdwi fi sharh “Taqrib" al-Nawawi, ed. Tzzat c Ali ‘Atiyah and Musa Muhammad c Ali, 
2 vols. (Cairo: Dar al-Kutub al-Islamiyah, 1980,1985), 1: 81-85,155-62 = ed. Salah Muhammad c Uwaydah, 
2 vols. in 1 (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Tlmiyah, 1996), 1: 30-32,61-64. 

32. E.g., Katib (Jelebi, Ke$f 1: 541; similarly, Suyuti, Tadrib (Cairo) 1: 83 = (Beirut) 1: 31. See also Eerik 
Nael Dickinson, “The Development of Early Muslim hadith Criticism,” Ph.D. diss., Yale Univ., 1992,169. 
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from Anas. Ahmad said, “He saw him, but as for hearing, I do not know. Ayyub saw him 
but did not hear.” 33 ) Certainly, TK is no exposition of such a criterion. In the sample, not 
one date of birth is mentioned and only eleven dates of death (six percent). 34 (Why it 
should be called a ta } rikh when it has so few dates is a minor puzzle. Perhaps it comes of 
the literature’s basis in traditionists’ personal diaries. 35 ) Thus, TK hardly establishes even 
contemporaneity. 

TK does regularly state that someone “heard” ( sami c a) one list of transmitters, that 
another list “heard from him” (sami c a minh ), whereas a biographical dictionary of the 
tenth century, Kitab al-Jarh wa-al-ta c dil , normally records the same respective lists as 
those from whom he “related” hadith (rawa c an) and who “related (hadith) from him” 
(rawa c anh). However, it seems doubtful whether we see in al-Jarh wa-al-ta c dil the blurring 
of a distinction carefully maintained in TK, for Bukhari’s alternation among sami c a , rawd 
c an, and simply c an does not appear to be systematic. Typically, for example, Bukhari 
states that c Awn ibn Abi Juhayfah “heard” his father, then mentions that there “said” 
(qala) Muhammad ibn Sayf “from ( c an )” Sufyan ibn Hurayth “from” c Awn “from” (not 
sami c a again or even haddathani) his father that Bilal used to put his fingers in his ears 
(TK 7:15). I have never noticed that Bukhari provides separate lists for shaykhs anyone 
respectively “heard” and merely “related from.” Finally, “heard” in TK commonly corre¬ 
sponds to “related from” in al-Ta 3 rikh al-awsat and less often to “related from” or simply 
“from” in Kitab al-Du^afd 3 al-saghir. They are further early evidence that Bukhari did not 
(or at least was not known to) attach precise meanings to the various terms for transmis¬ 
sion of hadith. It was Ahmad and other Iraqi traditionists who continually worried over 
the implications of haddathani, akhbarani, and so on. [12] 

TK also offers few evaluations of personal reliability. In the sample, some evaluation 
or other is mentioned of only eleven men at most (six percent). Almost as often, evalu¬ 
ations are of particular hadith reports rather than men (most often munqati c ). Seldom, 
then, does it tell us who was a reliable transmitter, who not. Altogether, it seems unlikely 
that anyone could use TK directly to tell which transmitters to include in a collection of 
reliable hadith, which not. There is not enough there to go by. 

i 

33. Ahmad ibn Hanbal, al-Jami c ft al- c ilal wa-ma c rifat al-rijal, ed. Muhammad Husam Baydun, 2 vols. 
(Beirut: Mu’assasat al-Kutub al-Thaqafiyah, 1410/1990), 1:18. Anas ibn Malik was a Companion usually 
said to have died in 91 or 92 /ca. 710. 

34. Cf. Franz Rosenthal, A History of Muslim Historiography (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1952), 13: “less than 7 
percent of the biographies are provided with dates of death and less than one-half of one percent of 
the biographies has an indication of date of birth.” I should expect a slightly higher percentage of dates 
in the first two volumes, from which Rosenthal’s figures come, because these include the Muhammads 
and Ahmads, hence a smaller proportion of Companions and Followers, a higher proportion of men who 
lived into the ninth century. 

35. See George Makdisi, “The Diary in Islamic Historiography: Some Notes,” History & Theory 25 (1986): 
173-85. 
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Indeed, Bukhari’s Sahih seems strikingly independent of TK. The high proportion of 
men in the Sahih not found in TK (fourteen percent) has been mentioned already. Many 
of the hadith reports quoted in extenso in TK do not appear in the Sahih (in my sample of 
two hundred, nine out of eleven from men who figure in the Sahih). Hadith reports and 
transmitters that appear in the Sahih are frequently ignored in the appropriate entries 
in TK; that is, the links X < A, < B, and < C may all appear in the Sahih yet only X < A in TK, 
or the links X < A, < B, and < C in the Sahih yet X < A, < D, and < E in TK. Of the chains of 
transmission quoted in full in the sample from TK, forty-five (eighty percent) g 0 back to 
the Prophet, eleven to a Companion or some later figure. Thus, TK conforms imperfectly 
but better than the Sahih to the chronology of interest in Prophetic hadith that Calder 
posits for the ninth century. 

TK may reflect complete reliance on isnad analysis to separate the sound from the 
weak hadith reports. Its compiler was deeply interested in chains of transmission: of 
two hundred traditionists, we are informed of whom one hundred fifty-one (seventy-six 
percent) related hadith. Eerik Dickinson has recently proposed that isnad analysis was 
virtually the entire basis of ninth- and tenth-century hadith criticism: that dates of death 
were speculatively deduced from chains of transmission; that explanations for unaccept¬ 
able hadith (that a man had become senile at a certain point, lost his books, etc.) were 
likewise speculative; that, by and large, men were considered trustworthy inasmuch as 
their names were associated with acceptable hadith reports (contra the traditional ac¬ 
count that acceptable hadith reports were indicated by trustworthy transmitters). 36 

Yet even on the basis of isnad analysis, one could only indirectly use TK to distinguish 
acceptable from unacceptable transmission. Barely a quarter of its subjects are expressly 
associated with particular hadith reports. To be sure, experienced ninth-century tradi¬ 
tionists must have made many associations simply on reading the names. Al-Khalili (d. 
446/1055) complains that the rijal works of Bukhari, ibn Abi Khaythamah, and Ibn Abi 
Hatim are useful only to those who already know prodigious amounts. 37 But even to an 
expert, TK would have been useful primarily to identify men by their names, all its sub¬ 
jects being at least named. Indeed, al-Khatib al-Baghdadi quotes Abu Zur c ah al-Razi as 
expressly referring to “this book of Muhammad ibn IsmaTl’s (concerning) the names of 
men (asma 3 al-rijal).” 38 

Identification of names is a headache for anyone working with hadith. It is often dif¬ 
ficult to identify persons even in TK. In the sample from TK, c Abbas ibn Jariyah appears in 
Kitab al-Jarh wa-al-ta c dil as c Abbad, c Abd Allah ibn Suhayl appears as ibn Sahl, c Abd al- c Aziz 
ibn Abi Sa c d as ibn Abi Sa c id, and Muhriz ibn Harithah as ibn Jariyah. How much more 


36. Dickinson, “Development,” chap. 6. 

37. Al-Khalili, al-Irshad ft ma'rifat c ulama 3 al-hadith, abr. al-Silafi, ed. c Amir Ahmad Haydar (Beirut: Dar 
al-Fikr, 1993/1414), 5. 

38. Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Mudih 1: 7. 
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do obscure identifications abound in actual collections of hadith. In the literature about 
hadith and its transmission, one continually meets with comments such as this: 

Bukhari related hadith from him (Ishaq ibn Mansur Kawsaj [d. 251/865]), say¬ 
ing, “There related to us Ishaq” without further identification, so that one 
might think he meant Ishaq ibn Rahawayh. In our own time, there is disagree¬ 
ment over which is more probable. 39 

Obscure identifications were sometimes deliberate ( tadlis ) but more often, surely, just 
careless. As it could not be used directly to sort sound from unsound hadith reports, the 
first use of TK must have been to clarify ambiguous references that traditionists found 
in their notebooks. I have used it so myself; for example, to identify Ad’ham al-Sadusi in 
TK with Ad’ham ibn Tarlf al-Sadusi in Kitab al-Jarh wa-ta c dil, both men being said to have 
related hadith from c Abd Allah ibn Buraydah. Thus, the closest analogues to TK are not 
such later works as MizzI, Tahdhlb “al-Kamal ,” and al-Dhahabl, Mizan al-i c tiddl, but rather 
such as Ibn Makula, al-Ikmal. 


Comparison with al-TaTIkh al-Awsat and aI-Du c a/a 3 

Bukhari is said to have compiled his ta 3 rikh three times. 40 The small version, al-TaTIkh 
al-saghir, evidently dealt only with Companions and is no longer extant. The middle-sized 
version, al-TaTikh al-awsat (henceforward [13] TA), is extant and has been published, al¬ 
though at least twice under the mistaken title of al-TaTikh al-saghir. 41 The miscellaneous 
character of the text makes it difficult to count how many traditionists it covers, but 
their number seems to be somewhat more than two thousand. TA shows some important 
similarities to TK. Its entries are often identical to those in TK. In a sample of eighty-five 
men from TA, seventy-seven (ninety-one percent) appear also in TK. Like TK (and by con¬ 
trast with contemporary Iraqi works, on which more below), TA offers few biographical 
details about its subjects not immediately relevant to evaluating hadith reports. 

TA is also, in ways, quite different from TK. First, it arranges its subjects not alpha¬ 
betically but by decade of death. Second, it expressly names death datesmiuch more of¬ 
ten than TK— in a sample of eighty-five men, the precise year in which someone died is 


39. Al-Dhahabl, Siyar a c lam al-nubald\ 25 vols. (Beirut: Mu’assasat al-Risalah), 12 (ed. Shu'ayb 
al-Arna’ut & Salih al-Samr, 1983): 260. 

40. Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta’rikh Baghdad 2:7, 11 .13-16. 

41. Al-Bukharl, al-Tarlkh al-s } aghir (Hyderabad: Mafba'at Da’irat al-Ma c arif al- c Uthmaniyah, n.d.) = 
al-Tarikh al-s 3 aghir, ed. MalTmud Ibrahim Zayid, 2 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Ma c rifah, 1406/1986) = al-TaYikh 
al-awsat, ed. Muhammad Ibrahim al-Luhaydan, Silsilat Kutub al-Tawarikh wa-al-Tarajim 2, 2 vols. (Ri¬ 
yadh: Dar al-Sumay c i, 1418/1998). For the misidentification of al-TaYikh al-awsat as al-Saghir, see the 
introduction referred to in note 11, esp. 28f. 


given for thirty-three (forty-two percent), compared with six percent of the names in TK. 
Third, it includes somewhat more personal evaluations than TK: in the sample, fourteen 
(sixteen percent), compared again with six percent of the names in TK. Fourth, TA seems 
less concerned with chains of transmission. Of eighty-five traditionists in the sample, we 
are informed of whom only twenty-four (twenty-eight percent) related hadith, by con¬ 
trast with seventy-six percent of those in TK. 

Finally, TA is far less tightly organized than TK. The information in TK is fairly ste¬ 
reotyped, one entry presenting more or less the same information about its subject as 
another. TA is much more varied. As an example of its tendency to digress, consider this 
sequence of data: 

1) < c Abd Allah ibn Abl al-Aswad < SaTd ibn c Amir: “Ibn c Awn died in the year 151.” 

2) < Muhammad ibn Muqatil < Ahmad < Yahya: “Hanzalah was still alive in the year 

151.” 

3) Muhammad ibn Ishaq, Abu Bakr ibn Yasar, client to Qays ibn Mukharrimah 

al-Qurashi, al-Madanl, died in Baghdad in the year 151. 

4) < al-Muqri’: “Ibn c Awn and Ibn Jurayj died in the year 150.” 

5) Yahya ibn Bukayr: There died in 151 Ibn c Awn, he being c Abd Allah ibn c Awn ibn 

Artaban, Abu c Awn, client to Muzaynah, al-Basri. 

6) < al-Muqri 3 < ibn al-Mubarak: “I have not seen anyone better than Tbn Awn.” 42 

The lack of a named authority for item 3 (and in one manuscript for item 5) does not 
seem significant, inasmuch as items without authorities are frequent throughout TA. 
Items 2 and 3 were presumably set down at a different time from items 4-6. It seems 
more likely that 1-3 originally made up a unit concerning the year 151 while 4-6 were 
a later addition than that 2 and 3 were clumsily inserted into an originally coherent 
notice concerning Ibn c Awn. Furthermore, the terse style of items 1-3 looks earlier than 
the more elaborate 4-6. Now, why would Bukhari or anyone else insert 4-6 after item 3 
and not immediately after item 1? Most likely, I should guess, we are looking at marginal 
notes that have moved into the text in the course of transmission. If we had only TA to go 
by, I should probably guess with some confidence that the additions were not by Bukhari; 
however, almost the same words appear in TK, s.n. c Abd Allah ibn c Awn (TK 5:163)—be¬ 
hold the limits of form criticism. From Firabri comes the story that Bukhari would get up, 
light the lamp, and add something (yu c alliqu ) eighteen times in a night. 43 (I recall examin¬ 
ing an autograph volume of TaTikh al-islam by al-Dhahabl with notes in his hand both in 
the margins and on extra slips attached between leaves. This sort of authorial addition 


42. Bukhari, al-TaYikh al-saghir, ed. Zayid, 2:104 = TA, ed. Luhaydan, 2: 86f. 

43. Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta’rikh Baghdad 2:14, 11 .10-13. 
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must be as old as codices. 44 ) It seems unlikely that TA was extracted directly from TK, else 
surely it would be as systematic. 

At other points, it seems almost certain that someone else than Bukhari added mate¬ 
rial to TA. The published editions are based on three manuscripts: one of them quits at 
men who died in 250, the other two go on to the mid-250s, including at the end a notice 
for Bukhari himself. None of the ten men in the extension after 250 appears in TK. In 
the common section for the year 250 alone appear nine men, only two of whom appear 
also in TK. Two out of nine is only twenty-two percent, compared with an intersection of 
ninety-two percent for TA as a whole. Furthermore, the second of them must have been 
inserted into TA by someone other than Bukhari, for he is c Ubayd ibn IsmaTl al-Habbari, 
not c Abd Allah [14] ibn IsmaTl as Bukhari identified him in TK; moreover, TA states that 
he died just one day after c Ubayd ibn Asbat ibn Muhammad al-Hamdani, a fact not noted 
in TK (TK 5:442f.). My guess is that Bukhari had nothing to do with our present text of TA 
from about 238/852-53 onward. From that point noticeably increases the number of men 
who appear in TA but not in TK. The extra men are not all Baghdadi, nor even Iraqi, but a 
predominance of Baghdadis suggests that additions were made there. 

Bukhari is also credited with two books devoted entirely to weak transmitters. The 
small version, Kitab al-Du c afa } al-saghir, is extant and has been published several times. 45 It 
comprises notices for 418 traditionists. I have studied a sample of 42. Every one appears 
also in TK. Like TK, Du'afa 3 usually mentions from whom someone related hadith (sixty- 
four percent of the sample). Also like TK, it seldom mentions dates (seven percent of the 
sample). Unlike TK, but naturally for its theme, it usually offers express evaluations of its 
subjects. 

Du c afd } sheds some light on the composition of TK. Like the Bayan of Ibn Abl Hatim, 
Du c afa> suggests that Kitab al-Kuna is an integral part of TK at the end. About half the time, 
TK has fuller information: a fuller form of the name, additional evaluations, or additional 
names of transmitters to or from the subject of the evaluation. Often, though, TK and 
Dufafa 3 present exactly the same information. Occasionally (two cases of the 42), Du ( afd 3 
has additional information. A little more often, there is additional information in both 
TK and Du c afa\ On the general principle that detail is normally added rather than sub¬ 
tracted, TK looks like the later work. There are other signs of addition^to TK as well. For 
example, Bukhari says of Kathlr ibn c Abd Allah in Du c afa\ “I think him al-UbullI.” By con- 


44. From the ninth century, Ahmad ibn Hanbal states that some traditionists repudiated a 
Muhammad ibn jabir when they observed lahq (later additions) in his notebooks: Ahmad ibn Hanbal, 
K. al- c llal wa-ma c rifat al-rijal, ed. WasI Allah ibn Muhammad 'Abbas, 4 vols. (Beirut: al-Maktab al-Islaml, 
1988), 3: 6lf. = Jamb 2:102. 

45. My citations here are to Bukhari, K. al-Du c afa } al-saghir, ed. Mahmud Ibrahim Zayid (Aleppo: 
Dar al-Wa'y, 1396). Sezgin mentions Agra, 1323, and Allahabad, 1325, GAS 1:133.1 have also looked at 
K. al-Du ( afa’ al-saghir, pp. 405-503 in al-Majmu c ft al-du c afa } wa-al-matrukin, ed. c Abd al- c Az!z c Izz al-DIn 
al-Sayrawan (Beirut: Dar al-Qalam, 1405/1985). 
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trast, TK omits “I think him” and adds at the end that Ibrahim al-HarawI was his source 
for the man’s nisbah. Ibrahim’s information must have come along between the writing 
of Du c afa and of TK as we know it. 46 

Quotations in TaYIkh Baghdad tend to confirm that Du'afd 3 is earlier than TK. Akram 
Diya 3 al- c UmarI says al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl quotes from Du ( a fa 3 44 times altogether and 
cites eleven examples. 47 Usually, Khatlb’s quotations do agree more closely with our text 
of Du'a/d 3 than with the corresponding entries in TK; however, they occasionally agree 
more closely with TK, suggesting that Khatlb’s source was a different text, perhaps the 
lost Kitab al-Du c afd } al-kabir. 48 Probably, then, the small version of Du'afa 3 was written first 
and the long version on the basis of it and TK. 

Comparison with Ahmad ibn Hanbal, al- c llal wa-Ma c rifat al-Rijdl 

Another ninth-century work expressly intended to help identify traditionists is Ahmad 
ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855), al-Tlal wa-maYifat al-rijal (henceforward C MK). 49 c Ilal in the title 
indicates subtle defects in chains of transmitters but ma c rifat al-rijal , “the knowledge 
of the men,” intersects with what seems to be the main subject of TK. To be precise, a 
quarter of the entries in C MR seem to have the main purpose of establishing someone’s 
identity, in the same fashion as nearly all the entries in TK; for example, “My father 
said, ‘I more than once heard Ismahl ibn c Ulayyah say, “There related to me Yahya, Abu 
Humam,” meaning Abu Humam ibn Yahya’” ( c Abbas 2: 542, Baydun 2: 50), thus iden¬ 
tifying a man in chains of transmission from Ibn c Ulayyah. A mere two percent of all 
entries mention dates. [15] 


46. Cf. TK 3: 278f., Du c afd 3 , 44, s.n. Rabl c ibn Sablh (addition of clientship at end of entry in TK— it 
would normally appear right after the name); TK 6: 165, DYafaj 80, s.n. c Umar ibn Suhban (addition 
of full name and place at end of entry in TK); TK 6: 40lf„ Du c afd } , 86, s.n. 'Isa ibn Maymun (addition of 
clientship at end of entry in TK); TK 7:429, Du c afa\ 111, s.n. Mihran ibn Abl 'Umar (addition of kunyah at 
end of entry in TK). 

47. c UmarI, Mawarid, 319f. 

48. Cf. TaYIkh Baghdad 12: 326, 11 . 14-16, Du c afd\ 93, TK 7:109 (Du'a/a 5 missing nisbah and Kufan con¬ 
nection); TaYIkh Baghdad 13:431, Du ( afd\ 115, TK 8:114 (Du'a/a 3 missing nisbah); TaYIkh Baghdad 11:23, 11 . 
8-11, Dibafaj 77, TK 6:98 (evaluation agrees with Dibafa 3 but kunyah and nisbah with TK). 

49. Three editions have appeared: Ahmad ibn Hanbal, K. al- c llal wa-maYifat al-rijal, ed. Talat Kogyigit 
and Ismail Cerrahoglu, Ankara Universitesi Ilahiyat Fakiiltesi Yayinlarin 49 (Ankara: Dogu§ Matbaacilik 
ve Ticaret Matbaasi, 1963), which includes half the extant material from 'Abd Allah ibn Ahmad; K. al-Tlal 
wa-maYifat al-rijal, ed. 'Abbas (see n. 44 above), which includes the other half of the material from 'Abd 
Allah and has the most extensive notes; and al-Jamb ft al-Tlal wa-ma c rifat al-rijal, ed. Baydun (see n. 33 
above), which adds to 'Abbas’ material answers by Ahmad (and others) to al-MarrOdhl, MaymunI, and 
Salih ibn Ahmad collected by Abu Ahmad Husaynak al-Tamlml (d. 375/985), 1: 15-68. References that 
follow are to the editions of'Abbas and Baydun. 
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A difference is that C MR also presents many more of the evaluations of personal reli¬ 
ability that one expects in hadith criticism. Where six percent of the entries in TK include 
a personal evaluation, a quarter of the entries in C MR report Ahmad’s evaluation of some 
traditionist. For example, Ahmad states that Ad’ham ibn Tarif was highly trustworthy 
( c Abbas 2:206, Baydun 1:269). Evaluations of personal reliability also comprise about a 
third of the entries in C MR not from Ahmad. 

A particularly glaring difference between TK and C MR is the systematic ordering of 
information in TK and the almost random ordering of information in C MR. TK is not fully 
alphabetical (e.g., the sons of c Umars, c Uthmans, and c AlIs normally appear in that order), 
but once one has found the right section, one expects to find any given name without 
having to read more than eight or ten pages. In C MR, such information as Ahmad’s iden 
tification of c Uqbah ibn c Abd al-Ghafir ( c Abbas 2: 87f., Baydun 1: 233) can hardly be found 
except by skimming from the very start. Sometimes there is repetition; for example, 
Ahmad pronounces Muhammad ibn Qays al-Asadi trustworthy four times in three widely 
scattered places ( c Abbas 2:189,505, 3: 86, Baydun 1: 263, 2:37f., 114). 

How could the collectors of C MR hold up their heads without troubling to order their 
material more systematically? Unlike TK, I would say, C MR is only partly a reference work 
to be consulted as written. The form of every entry stresses its oral character: whereas 
only occasionally does an entry in TK include “Abu c Abd Allah said,” “Muhammad said,” 
or “al-Bukhari said,” almost every entry in C MR reaffirms its orality, beginning “My father 
related to me,” “I asked Abu c Abd Allah,” “I asked my father,” and so forth. C MR continually 
refers to notebooks (and Ahmad was a strong advocate of relating hadith from notebooks 
as an aid to accuracy), but its disorganization suggests a book to be memorized, not kept 
on the shelf for periodic reference. 

In contrast to TK and Bukhari, no one would assign C MR directly to Ahmad as his de¬ 
liberate composition: what we have is several collections of his answers to various tradi- 
tionists of the next generation. Some entries, perhaps one in seven, are not from Ahmad 
at all but rather from contemporaries, most often Yahya ibn Mahn (d. 233/848). The ad¬ 
ditions are closely related to the work’s oral character: the recorder of data from one 
traditionist felt free to add data from elsewhere, just as his conversation at the mosque 
would not consist solely of transmission from one shaykh. 

About a quarter of the entries in C MR consist of neither identifications nor evalua¬ 
tions of reliability but rather stories about the transmission of hadith; for example, so 
many people gathered to hear c Ikrimah that he got onto the roof of a house to dictate 
(Baydun 1: 45). Stories about hadith are completely missing from TK. (They were missed 
from at least the tenth century. Bukhari is quoted as explaining, “There is scarcely a name 
in the Ta^rikh for which I haven’t a story; however, I disliked to make the book longer.” 50 ) 
FirabrI’s story of Ishaq ibn Rahawayh’s taking TK to the governor of Khurasan suggests 


50. Al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi, Tarikh Baghdad 2: 7, 11 . Ilf. 
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a very different social setting for TK, mainly the world of adab, polite letters. Above all, 
though, TK’s systematic character calls to mind a working professional, not, as C MR calls 
to mind, a pious Muslim with a stock of miscellaneous observations and anecdotes. 

I have sampled three other ninth-century Iraqi collections as well, two from Yahya 
ibn Ma c in, one from Abu Dawud. 55 Similarly to f MR, they were not deliberately composed 
by their principal authorities but collected by disciples. Similarly to C MR, they are not 
systematically arranged by date or alphabetical order; however, the collection from Abu 
Dawud and the TaTikh of Yahya ibn Ma c in are ordered geographically. They vary some¬ 
what in the proportions they offer of personal evaluations, identifications, and anec¬ 
dotes about traditionists of the past, also in the amount of material they present from 
other experts. The proportion of personal evaluations ranges from fifty-nine percent of 
the sample from Yahya ibn Ma c in, Ma c rifat al-rijdl, fifty-eight percent of the sample from 
Abu Dawud, to twenty-nine percent of the sample from Yahya ibn Ma c in, al-Ta } rikh. Iden¬ 
tifications range from forty percent of the sample in Yahya ibn Ma c In, al-Ta’rikh, to six¬ 
teen percent of the sample from Yahya ibn Ma c In, Ma c rifat al-rijal, sixteen percent of the 
sample from Abu Dawud. Anecdotes and biographical material concerning traditionists 
comprise sixteen percent of the sample from Abu Dawud but only six or seven percent 
of the two samples from Yahya ibn Ma c In. Compared with C MR, then, they confirm a dis¬ 
tinct Iraqi interest in personal evaluations but not in stories about traditionists. As usual, 
Ahmad and his followers appear to be the extreme conservatives of the traditionalist 
movement, here most strongly resisting professionalization. [16] 

Comparison with al-Jarh wa-al-Ta c d!l 

Kitab al-Jarh wa-al-ta c dil of Ibn Abl Hatim al-RazI is said to have been based on TK, so it 
should make another useful comparison. 52 Information on names and those to and from 
whom they related hadith are usually attributed to the author’s father, the famous tradi¬ 
tionist Abu Hatim al-RazI. 53 A typical entry runs so: 


51. Yahya ibn Ma c in, al-Ta’rikh, ed. c Abd Allah Ahmad Hasan, 2 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Qalam, n.d.); 
idem, MaYifat al-rijdl 1, ed. Muhammad Kamil al-Qassar (Damascus: Majma c al-Lughah al- c Arabiyah, 
1405/1985); idem, Ma c rifat al-rijdl 2, ed. Muhammad Muti c al-Hafiz and Ghazwah Budayr (Damascus: 
Majma c al-Lughah al- c ArabIyah, n.d.); Abu Dawud, Su’aldt AbiVbayd al-Ajurrf Aba Dawud, ed. Muhammad 
c AlI Qasim al- c Umari, Ihya 5 al-Turath al-Islami 7 (Medina: al-Jami c ah al-Islamlyah, al-Majlis al-Tlmi, 
1399/1979). 

52. Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Mudih 1: 8f. 

53. Ibn Abi Hatim, Kitab al-Jarh wa-al-ta'dil, introduction + 4 vols. in 8 (Hyderabad: Jamlyat DaTrat 
al-Ma c arif al- c Uthmaniyah, 1360; rpr. 9 vols., Beirut: Dar Ihya 3 al-Turath al- c Arabi, n.d.). A large propor¬ 
tion of the entries in volume 2, the first volume of regular biographies, are attributed jointly to Abu 
Hatim and Abu Zur c ah al-RazI (d. 264/878). It is easy to imagine, although unlikely to be proven, that Ibn 
Abl Hatim simply tired of writing Abu Zuriah’s name and that most of the information in Jarh should 
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Ad’ham ibn Tarif al-SadusI, Abu Bishr, client to Shaqiq ibn Thawr. He related 
(hadith) from Mutarrif ibn c Abd Allah ibn Shikhkhlr, Salman Abu c Abd Allah, and 
c Abd Allah ibn Buraydah. There related from him Shu'bah, Hushaym, and Bishr 
ibn al-Mufaddal. I heard my father say that. Abu Muhammad said there related 
from him IsmaTl ibn c Ulayyah. c Abd al-Rahman < c Abd Allah ibn Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal, in writing, < his father, “Ad’ham ibn Tarif is thoroughly trustworthy.” 54 

Ibn Abi Hatim states that his intention was to include everyone from whom him had been 
transmitted, even if this required including many whom no critic had expressly evaluat¬ 
ed. 55 Jarh comprises entries for over 18,000 traditionists. 

Ibn Abi Hatim owns no debt to Bukhari and TK, but his cursory entry for Bukhari 
himself might indicate a reason for reticence: 

He came to them in Ray in 250. He related (hadith) of fAbdan al-MarwazI, Abu 
Humam al-Salt ibn Muhammad, al-Firyabl, and Ibn Abi Uways. My father and 
Abu Zur c ah heard from him. Then they left his hadith when Muhammad ibn 
Yahya al-Naysaburi wrote to them that he had declared among them that one’s 
pronunciation of the Qur’an was created. 56 

Muhammad ibn Yahya al-Dhuhli (d. 258/872) also had Bukhari expelled from Nishapur. 57 

There are some important similarities between TK and Jarh. Above all is their au¬ 
thors’ overriding-concern with chains of transmission. Jarh is even less concerned than 
TK with dates of death: in a sample of one hundred eighty entries, only one includes 
a date of death. None, of course, includes a date of birth. But of one hundred fifty-six 
(eighty-seven percent), substantially more than the seventy-five percent of those in TK, 
we are told from whom they transmitted hadith; of one hundred sixty-two (ninety per¬ 
cent), who transmitted hadith from them. Indeed, Jarh often reads like an improved ver¬ 
sion of TK, providing the same information about transmitters with additions. 

Still, it does not appear possible to demonstrate direct textual dependence of Jarh on 
TK. About eighty-four percent of the men in my sample from TK appear in Jarh, a high 
proportion but it would surely be close to one hundred if Jarh were simply an expansion 
of TK. The order of names is only superficially similar, so TK could not have provided Ibn 
Abi Hatim even with a list of names to start from. 58 *^> 


be attributed to them jointly. Sometimes, information in Bayan is attributed to Abu Zur c ah but in Jarh 
to AbQ Hatim; e.g., s.n. Muhammad ibn c Abd al-Rahman ibn Yuhannas, TK 1: 477, Bayan, 15, Jarh 7: 322. 

54. Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh 2:348. “Salman Abu c Abd Allah” is not a corruption of “ibn c Abd Allah”: cf. Ibn 
Abi Hatim Jarh 4: 298. “Abu Muhammad” and “ c Abd al-Rahman" both refer to Ibn Abi Hatim. 

55. Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh 2: 38. 

56. Ibn Abi Hatim ,Jarh 7:191. 

57. For more on Bukhari’s difficulties in Nishapur, see al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl, Ta’rikh Baghdad 2: 30-33. 

58. Cf. Dickinson, “Development,” 50f. 
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The outstanding difference between TK and Jarh is in the interest they show in eval¬ 
uations of traditionists ( thiqah, saduq, etc.). Where TK expressly rates only six percent 
of its subjects, Jarh does forty-nine percent. Concerning seventy-three percent of the 
men rated, Abu Hatim is quoted; concerning thirty-eight percent, usually but not al¬ 
ways alongside Abu Hatim, Yahya ibn Ma c In; concerning twenty-two percent, Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal; and concerning nineteen percent, Abu Zur c ah. c AlI ibn al-Madlnl and other crit¬ 
ics are also quoted, but much less often. Although Yahya ibn Ma c In is quoted more often 
than Ahmad, Ahmad seems to be more highly respected, as his opinion is nearly always 
quoted before Yahya’s. Ibn Abi Hatim tells stories to point up the ideal character of the 
traditionist only in the introductory volume ( al-Taqdimah ). 

Placing al-TaYIkh al-Kabir 

Roy Mottahedeh has recently proposed that hadith science was especially vigorous in 
the Islamic Northeast [17] (Transoxania, Khurasan, and the Jibal) and that the Six Books 
are a representative expression. 59 Perhaps Mottahedeh exaggerates Northeastern self- 
reliance. The two common features he makes out in the Six Books are arrangement of 
hadith reports by topic, not by transmitter, and a lively concern with “the discipline 
of rijal, the examination of the aspects of the lives of transmitters considered relevant 
to their acceptability as transmitters.” 60 Neither is exclusively Northeastern. There have 
already come up the earlier collections of hadith arranged by topic of c Abd al-Razzaq and 
Abu Bakr Ibn Abi Shaybah, respectively Yemeni and Kufan. Also, the knowledge of rijal 
that Mottahedeh indicates is clearly the sort of anecdotes and evaluations one finds in 
Ahmad’s ( MR rather than Bukhari’s TK. 61 Furthermore, although the reputed authors of 
the Six Books all have nisbahs indicating Northeastern origins, Abu Dawud settled in Bas¬ 
ra while NasaT (d. 303/915?) worked mainly in Old Cairo. Abu Dawud’s extant rijal criti¬ 
cism resembles Ahmad’s C MR rather than Bukhari’s TK, while a comment from Bukhari’s 
early commentator KhattabI indicates that Abu Dawud’s Sunan found its audience in Iraq, 
Egypt, and the Maghrib, 62 

It seems more reasonable to identify a distinctive Northeastern approach within the 
larger field of hadith criticism. TK might constitute its defining example, almost single- 


59. Roy Mottahedeh, “The Transmission of Learning: The Role of the Islamic Northeast,” 63-72 in 
Madrasa: La transmission du savoir dans le monde musulman, dir. Nicole Grandin and Marc Gaborieau (Paris: 
AP Editions Arguments, 1997), esp. 66-72. 

60. Mottahedeh, “Transmission,” 70. 

61. G. H. A. Juynboll offers a list of 47 outstanding rijal critics, Muslim Tradition, Cambridge Studies in 
Islamic Civilization (Cambridge: Univ. Press, 1983), appendix IV. Although there are some odd omissions 
(e.g., Ahmad ibn Hanbal and Abu Hatim al-RazI) and many figures were active in more than one region, 
the Iraqis seem to outnumber the Northeasterners by two to one. 

62. KhattabI apud al-NawawI, Tahdhfb al-asma 1 2: 227. 
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mindedly concerned with the names of men and the links in which they figure, not with 
evaluations of their personal reliability. Keith Lewinstein has observed identifiable East¬ 
ern (Khurasani and Transoxanian) and Western (Iraqi) traditions of heresiography. 63 The 
Eastern tradition was distinguished by stress on refutation rather than description and 
by lack of interest in history or anecdote. The Eastern tradition seldom associates indi¬ 
vidual persons with the heresies under discussion. “For anyone accustomed to the stan¬ 
dard heresiographical accounts,” says Lewinstein, “the Eastern sources look confused 
and superficial.” 64 Analogously, TK might appear to be the most boring piece of hadith 
literature in print. Jarh seems slightly more interesting, as Ibn Abi Hatim occasionally 
explains an evaluation by reference to someone’s theological views. 65 But Jarh shows the 
Northeastern tradition in process of absorption by the Iraqi, as it takes up Iraqi enthusi¬ 
asm for personal evaluations. 

It fits the distinct emphasis of Northeastern hadith science that the extant rijal 
works of Muslim, al-Tabaqat and Kitab al-Kuna wa-al~asma\ are about the names of men 
rather than their reliability. 66 It does not fit the proposed pattern of Northeastern had¬ 
ith science so well that Bukhari also wrote TA and Du c afa\ respectively full of dates and 
evaluations of personal reliability (although, unlike contemporary Iraqi works, neither 
presents many anecdotes suggesting the ideal character of the Muslim traditionist). As 
they appear to be earlier compilations than TK, we might set them down to the early in¬ 
fluence on Bukhari of the Iraqi tradition: after all, he collected hadith in the Hijaz, Syria, 
and Iraq as well as Khurasan, repeatedly visited Baghdad in particular, quotes c AlI ibn 
al-Madinl, Yahya ibn Ma c In, Ahmad ibn Hanbal, and other Iraqi hadith critics, and is said 
to have dictated TK in Basra. 67 Additionally, though, the c llal and Sahih of TirmidhI are full 
of Bukhari’s evaluations of individual traditionists, so it was not only as an impression¬ 
able young man that Bukhari took an interest in such evaluations. These works show that 
the respective Iraqi and Northeastern versions of hadith science cannot have been more 
than general tendencies. Likewise, examples of Northeastern-style concern with names 
and chains of transmitters are not hard to find in as thoroughly Iraqi works as C MR. 

Further research is needed to test Norman Calder’s suggestion that isnad analysis 
was restricted not geographically but temporally: “The common-link phenomenon as a 
feature [18] of hadith literature relates to a method of isnad criticism.gurrent amongst 


63. Keith Lewinstein, “Notes on Eastern Hanafite Heresiography,” JAOS 114 (1994): 583-98. 

64. Lewinstein, “Notes,” 592. 

65. The entry for Dawud ibn c AlI (al-Zahiri) was a notable eye-opener for me: Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh 3: 
410f.; Christopher Melchert, The Formation of the Sunni Schools of Law, Studies in Islamic Law and Society 
4 (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 180. 

66. Muslim, al-Tabaqat, ed. Abu c Ubaydah Mashhur ibn Hasan ibn Mahmud ibn Salman, 2 vols. (Ri¬ 
yadh: Dar al-FIijrah, 1411/1991); al-Kuna w a-al-asmaf ed. c Abd al-Rahim Muhammad Ahmad al-Qashqari, 
Ihya’ al-Turath al-Islami 8,2 vols. (Medina: al-Jami'ah al-Islamlyah, 1404/1984). 

67. Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, TaYikh Baghdad 2: 22,11.19-22,2:6f. on his early travels more generally. 
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jurists and others in the second half of the third century.” 68 It is weakly confirmed inas¬ 
much as TA and Du c afa } are from early in Bukhari’s career, TK from late; also inasmuch 
as the various material considered from Ahmad and Yahya ibn Ma c In is from early in the 
century. It seems to be contradicted by the stress on personal evaluations in the answers 
of Abu Dawud. 

A sharper contrast between TK and C MR is not geographical but social: the apparent 
professionalism of TK’s context, the informality and amateurism of c MR’s. TA and Du^fa 3 
fit better with this typology, inasmuch as the first methodically includes dates and the 
second evaluations, similar entries grouped together and ordered chronologically or al¬ 
phabetically for easy reference rather than scattered about as in C MR. 

Mottahedeh speaks of the superior rigor of Northeastern hadith science, “motivated 
in large part by the attempts of its scholars to base Islamic law on hadith rather than 
raj/!’ 69 But one can hardly maintain that the struggle of hadith against ray was fiercer in 
the ninth-century Northeast than in ninth-century Iraq. Moreover, Bukhari and Muslim 
do not represent Northeastern traditionalism. The local traditionalist leader expelled 
Bukhari from Nishapur, as noted above, and became estranged from Muslim. 70 In law and 
theology alike, Bukhari and Muslim represent rather the semi-rationalist party, uphold¬ 
ing the central tenets of the traditionalists but borrowing the methods of their rational¬ 
ist adversaries. 71 If anything, Northeastern traditionists should have been more willing 
than the Iraqi to accommodate jurisprudents (as by arranging their hadith reports topi¬ 
cally) just because the struggle of hadith against ray (which overlapped with fiqh) was less 
bitter outside Iraq. 

The professionalism evident in the style of TK, the amateurism in that of C MR, may 
also have had something to do with the higher degree of patronage for the men of reli¬ 
gion from Northeastern rulers, an issue Mottahedeh himself helpfully raises. 72 The story 
of Ishaq ibn Rahawayh’s showing TK to the governor of Khurasan has already come up. 
The governor of Bukhara is supposed to have asked Bukhari himself, near the end of 
his life, to come dictate his Sahih and TaYIkh to him or his sons. (Bukhari refused this 
request and so, it is said, died in exile; however, one version further involves theological 
opposition from the ulema of Bukhara.) 73 The Iraqi entry among the Six Books is from 
Abu Dawud, who was taken near the end of his life under the wing of the shadow ca- 


68. Calder, Studies, 240. 

69. Mottahedeh, “Transmission,” 72. 

70. Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, TaYIkh Baghdad 2:30-33,13:103, 11. 4-15. 

71. On the semi-rationalists, see Christopher Melchert, “The Adversaries of Ahmad ibn Hanbal,” Ara- 
bica 44 (1997): 234-53 [*HPL l]. On traditionalist discontent with collections consisting solely of sound 
Prophetic hadith, see Melchert, Formation, 26-28. 

72. Mottahedeh, “Transmission,” 66,71. 

73. Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, TaYIkh Baghdad 2:33f. 
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liph Muwaffaq. 74 He may have been in close communication with Ahmad ibn Hanbal at 
one time 75 ; however, his own description of al-Sunan, his collection of Prophetic hadith 
reports ordered by topic, stresses the use of these particular hadith reports by jurispru¬ 
dents and so sounds far closer to semi-rationalist Shafi'i theorizing than contemporary 
Hanbali works. 76 

Rulers naturally wanted a predictable jurisprudence. For example, when a dispute 
over waqf properties arose in Egypt, none other than Mutawakkil, the caliph who had 
ended the Inquisition and bidden Ahmad to come instruct his son, called on a panel of 
Hanafi jurisprudents to adjudicate, not Hanbali traditionists. 77 The hadith science pro¬ 
moted by Ahmad and his followers in Iraq was designed for amateurs, men who spent all 
their spare [19] time at the mosque because they liked to (because it was their religious 
duty), not because it was their livelihood; who spent their time at the mosque exchang¬ 
ing stories about exemplary Muslims of the past equally with sorting out which hadith 
reports to trust for the purpose of establishing the law. As an alternative form of hadith 
science emerged—especially, it seems, in Khurasan—, the amateurism represented by 
( MR was progressively pushed back to the margins. 78 

To return to the question of authorship with which this study began, al-Ta 7 rikh 
al-awsat and Kitab al-Du c afa 7 al-saghir appear to be earlier works than al-TaYikh al-kabir, 
although TA shows signs of extensive interpolation and extension by Bukhari and others. 
Compared with Kitab al-Jarh wa-al-ta c dil, on the other hand, TK looks early. Entries i njarh 
commonly name more transmitters and offer fuller versions of men’s names (compare 


74. KhattabI, apud ibn 'Asakir, Ta’rikh Madlnat Dimashq, ed. Muhibb al-Din Abu Sa'Id c Umar ibn 
Gharamah aI- c Amrawi, 65 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 1415/1995), 22:199 (s.n. Sulayman ibn al-Ash c ath). 
For the tendency of Muwaffaq’s patronage (Maliki, semi-rationalist), see Christopher Melchert, “Reli¬ 
gious Policies of the Caliphs from al-Mutawakkil to al-Muqtadir,” Islamic Law and Society 3 (1996): 316-42. 

75. Al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl reports its being said that Abu Dawud made his hadith collection early 
and showed it to Ahmad for approval in a doubtful tone without quoting his source: TaYikh Baghdad 9: 
56, 11. 3f. 

76. Abu Dawud, Risalat Abi Dawud al-Sijistdm Sulayman ibn al-Ash c ath fi wasf sOnanih, pp. 27-54 in 
Thalath rasadl fi c ilm mustalah al-hadith, ed. c Abd al-Fattah Abu Ghuddah (Aleppo: Maktab al-Matbu c at 
al-Islamiyah, 1417/1997). Express references to Shafi c i and his rejection of marasil (followed by Ahmad) 
sound as though they belong more properly to a later generation. On the other hand, the assertion that 
no one else had made such extensive researches as he (la a : rifu ahadan ajma c a < ald al-istiqsa } ghayrf) sounds 
as though it must have come before the books of Bukhari and Muslim had become known, at least in Iraq 
and the Hijaz. Whether directly from Abu Dawud or not, the letter does serve as an early commentary 
on the Sunan’s chief concerns, not notably traditionalist. 

77. Al-Kindi, Governors and Judges of Egypt, ed. Rhuvon Guest, E. j. W. Gibb Memorial Ser. 19 (Leiden: E. 
J. Brill, 1912), 474f, 

78. On the marginalization but not disappearance of the old amateurism, see Jacqueline Chabbi, “La 
figure du maitre dans 1’Islam medieval,” Maitre et disciples dans les traditions religieuses, ed. Michel Meslin 
(Paris: Cerf, 1990), 79-96, esp. 92-94, and Calder, Studies, chap. 7, esp. 183. 
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the two entries quoted above). Also compared with Jarh , TK has less in common with Iraqi 
rijal criticism of the ninth century, which stresses personal evaluations and the language 
of personal encounter equally with chains of transmission. Jarh evidently combines 
Northeastern concern with isnad analysis and Iraqi concern with personal evaluations. 
TK’s omission of about one man in seven mentioned in the Sahih strongly suggests to me 
that TK was finished earlier. (Similarly, the c IlaI of al-Tirmidhl seems to be earlier than his 
Sahih. 79 ) Reversing Norman Calder’s suggestion, the attribution of our present Sahih to 
Bukhari remains questionable; however, TK we may well assign to Bukhari’s lifetime or 
at least, considering the advanced specialization to which it appeals, not later than the 
end of the ninth century. 


79. Hamzah Dib Mustafa, “Introduction,” Tlal al-Tirmidhi al-kabir, tartib Abu [sic] Talib al-Qadi, ed. 
Mustafa, 2 vols. (Amman: Maktabat al-Aqsa, 1406/1986), 1: 52. 
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thought himself indebted to any particularly Medinese tradition. The prominence of 
Basran shaykhs among Ahmad’s authorities suggests that we may be dealing rather with 
a Basran bloc identified only from the later ninth century — after Ahmad’s time — as es¬ 
sentially Medinese. 


4 


dence:Meccan Fiqh before the Classical Schools, trans. Marion H. Katz (Leiden 2002), asserting that prophetic 
hadit was more important in Medina than elsewhere already in the early eighth century. 
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BUKHARI AND HIS SAHIH 


Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn IsmaTl ibn Ibrahim ibn al-Mughlrah ibn Bardizbah (Badh- 
dizbah? Yazdhibah?) al-Ju c fi was the most highly regarded of all Sunni hadith collectors. 
He was born in Bukhara, 13 Shawwal 194/20 July 810, died in Khartank, near Samarqand, 
1 Shawwal 256/1 September 870. What follows is a survey of his life and works, with 
special emphasis on the Sahih, to which his fame is principally due. A short version of it 
will appear in The Encyclopaedia of Islam, and it is the first purpose of this article simply to 
show more fully the evidentiary basis of what is said there. 

Given Bukhari’s importance to the Islamic tradition, it is unsurprising that we have 
more information about him and his main work than about any other of the Six Books 
and their collectors. What surprises is how thin the modern literature is, in both Arabic 
and European languages. A dismissive statement from his recent biographer Ghassan 
Abdul-Jabbar suggests some probable reasons: 1 

In Western academia, hadiths are seen as a source to be interpreted in order to 
identify the interests of the later generations that ‘fabricated’ them. There is 
only passing interest in the tradition and technique of hadith study that Mus¬ 
lim scholars developed. Perhaps this is why, despite widespread acknowledge¬ 
ment of Bukhari’s importance, there is little more than a few passages here and 
there about him. 

Certainly, the authenticity issue has dominated modern hadith studies; for example, Her¬ 
ald Motzki’s recent collection of scholarship on hadith covers nothing else. 2 However, Ab- 


1. Gh. Abdul-Jabbar, Bukhari (Makers of Islamic Civilization), London, 2007, p. 128 (= Abdul-Jabbar, 
Bukhari). 

2. H. Motzki, Hadith: origins and developments (Formation of the classical Islamic world, 28), Aldershot, 


Originally published in he Museon 123 (2010): 425-54. 
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dul-Jabbar overlooks a brilliant little section of Goldziher’s Muslim Studies on ‘The Hadith 
Literature,’ which includes over ten pages on Bukhari’s Sahih in particular. 3 One guesses 
that he found Goldziher’s doubts about the authenticity of hadith so distasteful that he 
could not bring himself to read his actual works. It might be added that Muslim writers in 
European languages, hoping to refute Goldziher and Schacht, have strongly contributed 
to keeping the authenticity [426] issue prominent. Reluctance to cast doubt on Bukhari’s 
authority has probably also inhibited Bukhari scholarship by Muslims, which tends to 
reproduce material in the commentaries, especially that of Ibn Hajar (d. 852/1449), with¬ 
out contributing new research. I was surprised to find it considerably more difficult to 
get my hands on a useful index of men in Bukhari’s Sahih than 1 had earlier of men in Abu 
Dawud’s Sunan and even Ahmad’s massive Musnad. However, significant new studies from 
Scott Lucas and Jonathan Brown show that the situation is changing.- 1 The study that fol¬ 
lows goes beyond previous accounts especially as to Bukhari’s travels; in offering a more 
careful description of Bukhari’s works than has hitherto appeared in English, at least; in 
testing assertions in the biobibliographical literature against the works themselves, with 
preference for the evidence of the works when (as often) they are in contradiction; and 
in locating Bukhari more accurately on the juridico-theological spectrum of his time. 

Life 

Bukhari’s nisbah Ju c f j refers generally to an Arabian tribe, particularly to a one-time gov¬ 
ernor of Bukhara Yamani al-Ju c fi, patron to al-Mughirah, the first Muslim in Bukhari’s 
line. I have not discovered any trace of this Yamani independently of his being the reason 
for Bukhari’s other nisbah and his being great-grandfather to one of Bukhari’s leading 
shaykhs (197 hadith reports in the Sahih, according to Sezgin), Muhammad ibn c Abd Allah 
al-Ju c fi (d. 229/844). 5 For example, Yaqut offers a sketch of how Bukhara was subdued and 
resubdued in the later seventh century and who was appointed to supervise the region, 
with admitted gaps in the chronology, then mentions this Yamani only in connection 
with Bukhari and Muhammad ibn c Abd Allah. 6 Yamani was presumably part of some fam¬ 
ily tradition. 


2004. 

3. I. Goldziher, Muslim Studies, ed. S.M. Stern, trans. C. R. Barber - S.M. Stern, Chicago, 1968-71, vol. 2, 
p. 189-251, esp. p. 216-229 (= Goldziher, Muslim Studies). 

4. S.C. Lucas, The Legal Principles of Muhammad b. Ismahl al-Bukhari and their Relationship to Classical 
Salafi Islam, in Islamic Law and Society, 13 (2006), p. 289-324 (= Lucas, Legal Principles);]. Brown, The Canon¬ 
ization of al-Bukhari and Muslim (Islam history and civilization, Studies and texts, 69), Leiden, 2007 (= Brown, 
Canonization). 

5. F. Sezgin, Buhdn’nin kaynaklari, Istanbul, 1956, p. 210 (= Sezgin, Buhdri’nin Kaynaklari). 

6. Yaqut, Geographisches Worterbuch, Leipzig, 1866,1:519-521. 
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Bukhari’s father was a traditionist before him, hearing hadith from Malik ibn Anas, 
among others. 7 He died while Bukhari was still very [427] young, so that he was reared 
by his mother alone. He studied law and collected hadith in Transoxania and Khurasan 
from the age of 11, when he left the kuttab, to 16. In 210/825-826, he made the pilgrimage 
to Mecca with his brother Ahmad and travelled widely in quest of hadith over the next 
decade and a half. 8 

I should like to determine more precisely and certainly than other biographers 
where and when he travelled. The biographical literature regularly lists places to which 
he travelled and shaykhs from whom he heard hadith, but some details seem doubtful 
when tested against the evidence of Bukhari’s own works and the earliest biographi¬ 
cal notices. For example, al-Khatib al-Baghdadi states near the beginning of his biogra¬ 
phy that Bukhari ‘wrote in Khurasan, the Jibal, all the cities of Iraq, the Hijaz, Syria, and 
Egypt.’ 9 This list is only partly confirmed by the Sahih. Here are the percentages of hadith 
mentioned there from each of these regions: Khurasan (and Transoxania) 20 percent, the 
Jibal 1 percent, all the cities of Iraq (excluding Mesopotamia) 54 percent, the Hijaz (i.e. 
Mecca and Medina) 7 percent, Syria 8 percent, and Egypt 10 percent. 10 Bukhari relates 79 
hadith reports in the Sahih from shaykhs of the Jibal, 78 of them from Ibrahim ibn Musa 
al-Saghir (d. 220s/835-845) of Rayy, the other from Marrar ibn Hammuyah (d. 254/868) 
of Hamadhan, who at that is ambiguously identified. 11 There are also a few hadith reports 
from additional Jibalis in the Adab and other smaller works. But this does not look like 
the record of a significant trip to collect hadith in [428] the region. We also have the 


7. Bukhari, al-Tarikh al-kabir, Hyderabad, 1358-1362,2nd edn. 1377/1958, vol. 1, p. 342-343 (= Bukhari, 
TK). 

8. The earliest extant major biographies are two by Ibn c Adl al-Qattan (d. 360/970-971?) in the in¬ 
troductions to al-Kamil fi du c afa } al-rijal, ed. C A.A. c Abd al-Mawjud, et al, Beirut, 1418/1997 (= Ibn c AdI 
al-Qattan, Kamil), and Asamiman rawa c anhum Muhammad ibn IsmdTl al-Bukhari(Silsilat al-ajza 1 al-hadithiyah, 
2), ed. C A.H. SabrI, Beirut, 1414/1994. Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (d. 463/1071) provides us with by far the 
most important early biography, on which virtually all later biographers depend: Tdrikh Baghdad, Cairo, 
1349/1931, vol. 2, p. 4-34 (= al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, TB), alternatively Tdrikh Madinat al-Salam, ed. B. C A, 
MaYuf, Beirut, 1422/2001, vol. 2, p. 322-359 (= IMS). There was also a substantial biography in a volume 
by Abu JaTar Muhammad ibn Abl Hatim, Bukhari’s copyist (warraq), called ShamaHl al-Bukhari, some of 
which survives in quotation; likewise a substantial biography in al-Hakim al-Naysaburl (d. 405/1014), 
Tdrikh Naysabur. For other biographies, v. F. Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, Leiden, 1967, 
vol. 1, p. 115-134 (= GAS), to which add al-Dhahabl, Tdrikh al-islam, ed. C U. C A.S. Tadmurl, Beirut, 1407- 
1421/1987-2000,18 (251-260 h.), p. 238-274 (= DhahabI, Tdrikh), with further references, 

9. Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, TB, vol. 2, p. 4, and TMS, vol. 2, p. 322. 

10. Working from the list of shaykhs in Sezgin, Buhdn’nin Kaynaklari, p. 205-303. Sezgin’s lists need 
to be redone, for his numbers add up to only 6,855 hadith reports in all the Sahih. However, I assume his 
numbers are not systematically distorted. 

11. Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, Hyderabad, 1325-1327, repr. Beirut, n.d., vol. 10, p. 80-81 (= Ibn 
Hajar, Tahdhib). 
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negative evidence of Ibn Abi Hatim’s report that Bukhari came to Rayy in 250/864-865. 12 
Had he visited earlier as well, Ibn Abi Hatim ought to have mentioned it. I am inclined 
to guess, then, that Bukhari caught Ibrahim ibn Musa al-Saghlr in Baghdad or Mecca 
and never actually visited the Jibal until much later (as I guessed earlier of Abu Dawud 
al-Sijistanl 13 ). Regrettably, Bukhari seldom mentions in al-Tarikh al-kabir when or where 
he met someone. Of Ibrahim ibn Musa al-Saghlr, for example, Bukhari mentions only that 
Ibrahim heard from Ibn Abi Za’idah and c Isa ibn Yunus, not that he himself ever met him, 
let alone when and where. 14 By the way, Bukhari relates two hadith reports in the Sahih 
of Ibrahim ibn Musa < Ibn Abi Zahdah and six of Ibrahim < c Isa ibn Yunus. By contrast, 
Bukhari relates 62 hadith reports of Ibrahim < Hisham ibn YOsuf. His not mentioning this 
last relationship is a typical example of how the Tarikh is independent of the Sahih. 15 

Bukhari is quoted from near the end of his life as recalling that he had collected 
hadith in Syria and Egypt, entered Mesopotamia twice and Basra four times, stayed in 
the Hijaz six years, and entered Kufa and Baghdad innumerable times. 16 Mesopotamia 
( al-Jazirah ) is the odd name on this list: if he went there twice in the course of collecting 
hadith, why does the Sahih report hadith from just one Mesopotamian shaykh, Ahmad 
ibn c Abd al-Malik of Harran (d. 221/835-836)? It is possible that he wrote down hadith 
from many other shaykhs in Mesopotamia, visitors like himself from the other places 
with which they are associated in the biographical literature. At least as likely, it seems to 
me, is that he visited Mesopotamia for the pious purpose of 'jihad, manning an outpost on 
the frontier, possibly helping raiders in their staging area. A story is quoted of his copyist 
of Bukhari’s helping to build a ribdt in Firabr, carrying bricks himself. 17 Another story of 
the same is that he indulged himself one day by lying down as they worked on his book of 
qur’anic commentary in Firabr. Asked to explain himself, he said that they were in a [429] 
frontier city and so needed to be ready in case of enemy attack. 18 Both stories indicate, at 
least, his interest in defending the frontier. Of course, it is also possible, and to my mind 
the most likely, that this is another example of contradiction between the biographical 


12. Ibn Abi Hatim, Kitab al-Jarh wa-al-ta c dil, Hyderabad, 1360-71, repr. Beirut, n.d., vol. 7, p. 191 (= ibn 
Abi Hatim ,Jarh). 

13. Ch. Melchert, The Life and Works of Abu Dawud al-Sijistani, in Al-Qantara, 29 (2008), p. 9-44, at p. 12. 

14. Bukhari, TK, vol. 1, p. 327. 

15. Ch. Melchert, Bukhari and early hadith criticism, in Journal of the American Oriental Society, 121 (2001), 
p. 7-19, at p. 12 (= Melchert, Bukhari ) [*HPL 2]. 

16. Ibn ‘Asakir, Tarikh Madinat Dimashq, ed. M.D.A.S. al- c AmrawI, Beirut, 1415/1995, vol. 52, p. 58 (= 
Ibn ‘Asakir, TMD). 

17. DhahabI, Siyar a c ldm al-nubala\ ed. Sh. al-Arna 3 ut, &al., Beirut, 1401-1409/1981-1988, vol. 12, p. 
450 (= DhahabI, Siyar), apparently drawing on M. Ibn Abi Hatim, Shamadl al-Bukhdri. 

18. Al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl, TB, vol. 2, p. 14, and TMS, vol. 2, p. 332-3. 
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record and Bukhari’s own works, the latter forcing us to discard the former. This seems to 
be the position of al-Dhahabl, who says simply, ‘He did not enter Mesopotamia.’ 19 

The evidence of death dates gives us termini ante quem for his visiting various cit¬ 
ies; for example, he states that c Abbas ibn Abi Talib said Sa c id ibn al-Rabf al- c AmirI 
died in 211/826-827, which suggests Bukhari was collecting hadith in Basra before 
then. 20 In 217/832-833, Bukhari took his leave of c AlI ibn Hafs al-Marwazi in Ashkelon, 
as Bukhari himself directly states. 21 We have a few other dates in early sources. A story 
from Bukhari’s copyist places him back in Nishapur in the early 220s/mid-830s, as he 
related the news of the Inquisition in Baghdad and what Ahmad ibn Hanbal and others 
had done. 22 In 246/860-861, he was in Basra, for one colophon states that its transmitter 
heard al-Tarikh al-kabir from Bukhari in Basra that year. 23 Al-Khallll (d. 446/1055) states 
that he related hadith in Baghdad for the last time in 248/862-863. 24 But al-Kalabadhl 
(d. 398/1007) states that FirabrI heard Bukhari dictate the Sahih in Firabr, Transoxania, 
in that year. 25 In 250/864-865, as we have seen, he related hadith in Rayy. 26 Al-Hakim 
al-Naysaburl is quoted, presumably from the lost Tarikh Naysabur, as saying that Bukhari 
first entered Nishapur in 209/824-825 (the year before his pilgrimage), the last time 
in 250, after which he stayed for five years. 27 According to KalabadhI, however, he was 
in Bukhara in 252/866-867, where FirabrI heard the Sahih from him a second time. 28 
Al-Daraqutnl is quoted as saying that FirabrI heard it from Bukhari over three years’ 
time, 253-255/867~869. 29 Such [430] dubiously harmonizable dates are more evidence 
of the unreliability of the biographical literature. I am inclined to trust Ibn Abi Hatim 
and Daraqutnl before the other sources just mentioned, since their reports are not only 
earlier but make it easier to account for the meagre circulation of the Sahih before the 
mid-tenth century c.e., whereas the other reports make it more difficult to account for 
that. Ja c far ibn Muhammad al-Mustaghfirl is quoted from the lost Tarikh Nasafas saying 
that Bukhari came to Nasaf in 256 (the last year of his life), then left for Samarqand in 
Ramadan of that year/August 870. 30 


19. DhahabI, Siyar, vol. 12, p. 396. 

20. Bukhari, TK, vol. 3, p. 471. 

21. Ibid., TK, vol. 6, p. 270. 

22. DhahabI, Siyar, vol. 12, p. 417-418. 

23. Bukhari, TK, vol. l,p. 3. 

24. Al-Khallll, al-Irshad, abr. al-Silafi, ed. C A.H. Haydar, Beirut, 1993/1414, p. 378. 

25. KalabadhI, Rijdl Sahih al-Bukhdri, ed. C A.A. al-Laythl, Beirut, 1407/1987, vol. 1, p. 24 (= KalabadhI, 
Rijdl). 

26. Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh, vol. 7, p. 191. 

27. DhahabI, Tarikh, 18 (251-260 h.), p. 250; Siyar, vol. 12, p. 404. 

28. KalabadhI, Rijdl, vol. 1, p. 24 

29. Sam'anI, al-Ansab, s.n. ‘Farabrl’ = ed. M.A. Hallaq, Beirut, 1419/1999, vol. 3, p. 440 (= SanTanI, 
Ansab). 

30. DhahabI, Tarikh, 18 (251-260 h.), p. 250. 
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Personally, Bukhari is described as having been thin and of average height. 31 He spoke 
little, a sign of piety recommended in hadith. 32 A number of stories indicate Bukhari’s de¬ 
votion to ritual observances. Stinging hornets could not make him curtail his prayer. He 
recited the Qur’an daily during Ramadan. He renewed his ritual ablutions and prayed two 
sets of bowings before entering any hadith report into his Sahih. He said that he never 
touched money, having someone else buy ink and paper for him. 33 

He must have inherited great wealth. There are stories of his penury as a youth, 
collecting hadith in Basra. But another story, of his taking 5,000 dirhams’ profit from 
reselling goods from a caravan to the first persons who approached him instead of 10,000 
from selling them to a second group that appeared the next day, suggests that he was a 
rich trader. 34 Landed wealth is indicated by the story of his renting a plot to someone for 
700 dirhams a year and paying him back 100 a year for supplying him with cucumbers. 35 
There is also a story from his copyist that he refused to involve the ruler in hounding a 
debtor of his. When the ruler acted on his own without any request from Bukhari, he ar¬ 
ranged for the wretch to pay him just ten dirhams a year, even though the debt was for 
520,000. 36 The story is told, of course, to establish Bukhari’s clemency, also, once again, 
his indifference to worldly gain; however, we may notice the implicit size of his personal 
fortune, allowing him to deal in sums of such magnitude. [43l] 

The biographical literature does not tell us of any children of Bukhari’s. There is a 
story from his copyist, though, of his buying a Khazari concubine in Firabr for 500 dir¬ 
hams more than she was worth. He later took her along to Nishapur. 37 The point of the 
story is his unwillingness to haggle, also his pious scruple that by touching this one’s 
chin he had committed himself to buying her, even though there were prettier ones 
available from the same dealer. Again, however, we may notice his casual expenditure of 
a considerable sum, also the hint that indeed he never married. 


31. Ibn c Adi al-Qattan, Kamil, vol. 1, p. 227. 

32. Abu c AlT Salih ibn Muhammad, apud al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi, Mudih awham al-jam ( wa-al-tafriq 
( al-Silsilah al-jadidah min matbu c at Da’irat al-Ma c arifal- c Uthmdniyah 14/l), Hyderabad, 1378/1959, vol. 1, p. 
7; cf. Melchert, Bukhari, p. 10. 

33. Al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi, TB, vol. 2, p. 9,11-13, and TMS, vol. 2, p. 327, 330-331. 

34. Al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi, TB, vol. 2, p. 11-12, and TMS, vol. 2, p. 330. 

35. Dhahabi, Tarikh, 18 (251-260 h.), p. 263, presumably drawing on Tarikh Naysabur. 

36. Dhahabi, Tarikh, 18 (251-260 h.), p. 261, and Siyar, vol. 12, p. 446, apparently drawing on M. Ibn 
Abi Hatim, Shama’il al-Bukhari. 

37. Dhahabi, Tarikh, 18 (251-260 h.), p. 262, and Siyar, vol. 12, p. 447, apparently drawing on M. Ibn 
Abi Hatim, Shamadl al-Bukhari. 
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Works of Bukhari 

Our earliest list of the works of Bukhari is from Ibn al-Nadlm ( fl . 377/987): 38 

(1) Kitab al-Tarikh al-kabir; 

(2) K. al-Tarikh al-saghir; 

(3) K. al-Asmd } wa-al-kutia; 

(4) K. al-DiTafak 

(5) K. al-Sahih; 

(6) K. al-Sunan ft al-fiqh; 

(7) K. al-Adab; 

( 8) K. al-Tarikh al-awsat; 

(9) K. Khalq afal al- c ibad; 

(10) K. al-Qird } ah khalfa al-imam. 

With two or three exceptions, these are extant and have been published. No. 1 is first of 
all an alphabetical list of traditionists, over 12,300 (al-Hakim al-Naysaburl relates an esti¬ 
mate of 40,000, but this appears to be a mistake 39 ). Brown suggests that al-Hakim’s quoted 
reference to men and women indicates that a section concerning women has been lost in 
transmission, which is conceivable but so far lacks confirmation from quotations of such 
a section in other works. 40 One manuscript includes a statement of having been taken 
down from Bukhari in Basra, 246/860-861, but the text itself reports persons as dying 
in the year 252, indicating [432] that someone, possibly Bukhari himself, later updated 
it. 41 Many corrigenda proposed by Ibn Abi Hatim al-Razi (d. 327/938) are accommodated 
in the extant text, which suggests that it was edited posthumously. 42 No. 2, which ap¬ 
parently treated only Companions, was still available to Ibn Hajar in the recension of 
c Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn c Abd al-Rahman al-Ashqar. 43 It is no longer extant. No. 8, 
a chronological collection of notices concerning over 2,000 traditionists, has sometimes 


38. Ibn al-Nadlm, al-Fihrist, fann 6, maqalah 6 (= Ibn al-Nadlm, Fihrist). 

39. Al-Hakim al-Naysaburl, al-Madkhal ila al-sahih, ed. R.H.'U. al-Madkhall, Beirut, 1404/1984, p. 111. 
Incautiously repeated by many modern biographers, e.g. H.'A.M. Hashim, al-lmdm al-Bukhari, Cairo, n.d., 
p. 271 (= Hashim, Imam). The context is a polemic about how Bukhari distinguished weak from strong 
traditionists, so that the more persons mentioned in al-Tarikh al-kabir, the more stringent Bukhari 
seems to have been; hence, I suppose, an inclination to exaggerate. 

40. Brown, Canonization, p. 68fn. 

41. Bukhari, TK, 1:3, 

42. Melchert, Bukhari, p. 9-10. 

43. Ibn Hajar, Hady al-sari, ed. C A. C A. C A.A. Bin Baz, Beirut, 1428-1429/2008, p. 577 (= Ibn Hajar, Hady). 
The Hady is Ibn Hajar’s introduction to his commentary on the Sahih, Fath al-bdri, of which it is normally 
published as the first volume. To my knowledge, this particular edition is as textually adequate as oth¬ 
ers and easily available commercially; however, I do not propose it as a standard edition to be preferred. 
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been mistaken for it. 44 Different manuscripts go on to different dates—one includes a 
notice of Bukhari’s own death in 256—, and I have guessed that it left Bukhari’s hands in 
about 238/852-853. 45 

A short version of no. 4, al-ptfafa 7 al-saghir, is extant in the recension of Adam ibn 
Musa al-Khuwarl and has been published. It lists 418 weak traditionists in alphabetical 
order. A long version, al-Du^fd 2 al-kabir , is apparently lost except in quotation, as in al- 
Khatlb al-Baghdadi, Tarikh Baghdad from the recension of a Muhammad ibn Ibrahim ibn 
Shu c ayb al-GhazI. 46 Ibn Hajar mentions having a K. al-Du c afd ] as transmitted from Bukhari 
by Abu Bishr Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Hammad al-Dawlabl, an Abu Ja c far Shaykh ibn 
Sa c Id, and Adam ibn Musa al-Khuwarl, the last of whom presumably indicates that what 
he knew was actually al-Du c afa : al-saghir. 47 A statement in the text and quotations in other 
works suggest that no. 3 is an integral part at the end of no. I. 48 However, it comes to us 
in the recension of another than no. 1, from which some have inferred that it deserves 
to be considered a separate work, an inference strengthened by Ibn al-Nadlm’s listing it 
separately. 49 

Finally, no. 6 is neither extant today nor even identifiable in quotation. However, 
Bukhari is quoted as saying, ‘When I got to be eighteen, I took to assembling the cases 
of the Companions and Followers and their opinions.’ 50 [433] Bukhari periodically men¬ 
tions the legal opinions of various Companions and Followers in the Sahih —most of¬ 
ten, al-Hasan al-Basrl (d. 110/728), then Ibrahim al-Nakhah of Kufa (d. 96/714?), then a 
number of others: the caliph c Umar (d. 23/644), Shurayh (d. 78/697-698?) and al-Sha c bI 
(d. 103/721-722?) of Kufa, Muhammad ibn Sirin of Basra (d. 110/729), Tawus of Yemen 
(d. 106/725?), ‘Ata 5 of Mecca (d. 114/732?), Tkrimah (d. 107/725-726?) and al-Zuhrl (d. 
125/743?) of Medina, & al. Presumably, no. 6 was made up of such opinions as these. 

Just one work is extant that Ibn al-Nadlm does not name: 

(ll) Raf al-yadayn fi al-salah. 




44. V. M.A. c Utuw, Ithbat anna tarikh al-imam al-Bukhari al-matbu c bi-ism al-Tarikh al-saghlr huwa 
al-Tarikh al-awsat, in c Alam al-kutub, 16 (1415-1416/1995), p. 546-551. 

45. Melchert, Bukhari, p. 14. 

46. V. A.D. ai- c Umari, Mawarid al-Khatib al-Baghdadi fi Tarikh Baghdad, n.p., 1395/1975, p. 319-320. 

47. Ibn Hajar, Hady, p. 577. 

48. Bukhari, TK, vol. 8/2, p. 93, and Melchert, Bukhari, p. 9. 

49. Umm c Abd Allah, Fihris musannafat al-imam ... al-Bukhari .., al-manshurah fima c ada al-Sahlh, arr. 
M.H. Ibn Sa c d, supv. A.SA.A.M.M. al-Haddad, Riyadh, 1408, p. 31. 

50. Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, TB, vol. 2, p. 7, and TMS, vol. 2, p. 325. 
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This was known to Ibn Hajar as related from Bukhari by Mahmud ibn Ishaq al-Khuza c I. 51 
Besides prophetic hadith, a great deal of this, also, is made up of opinions and precedents 
reported of Companions and Followers, all in favour of raising the hands throughout the 
course of the ritual prayer and not only at the initial takbir. 

In addition to the above works, Ibn Hajar ascribes the following to Bukhari near the 
end of the introduction to his commentary on the Sahih: 

(12) Birr al-walidayn, recension of Muhammad ibn Dallawayh al-Warraq; 

(13) al-Jami c al-kabir , named by Ibn Tahir; 

(14) al-Musnad al-kabir; 

(15) al-Tafsir al-kabir, mentioned by al-Firabrl; 

(16) K. al-Ashribah, mentioned by al-Daraqutni, al-MuTalifwa-al-mukhtalif s.n. ‘KIsah’; 

(17) K. al-Hibah; 

(18) Asami al-sahabah, mentioned by Abu al-Qasim Ibn Mandah, recension of Ibn Faris, 
also quoted by al-Bayhaql in his directory of Companions; 

(19) K. al-Wuhdan, on Companions of whom only one hadith report is related; 

(20) K. al-Mabsut, mentioned by al-Khallll, al-Irshdd, recension of Muhlb ibn Sulaym; 

(21) K. al- c Ilal, mentioned by ibn Mandah, recension of Abu Muhammad c Abd Allah ibn 
al-Sharql; 

(22) K. al-Fawahd, mentioned by al-Tirmidhl in his Jdmi c , k. al-manaqib. 

Firabrl’s story of no. 15, al-Tafsir al-kabir, seems likely to refer to the large chapter of the 
Sahih devoted to quftanic commentary. Asami al-sahabah, no. 18, seems likely to be an¬ 
other name for al-Tarikh al-saghir. In vain have I searched TirmidhI, al-manaqib for some 
mention of no. 22. In any case, it seems likely to have been another name for no. 6. [434] 
Some of these unpublished titles are mentioned in modern manuscript catalogues, but 
they too are probably excerpts or alternative names of extant works, especially of the 
Sahih. 52 The ones that seem to me most likely to have existed as independent works, not 
merely extant works or parts thereof under different names, are nos. 12, presumably 
a collection of hadith on filial piety, 16, presumably a collection of hadith on alcoholic 
drinks, 17, presumably a collection of hadith on the law of gifts, 19, and 21, presumably a 
collection of hadith with subtle defects. 


51. Ibn Hajar, Hady, p. 577. The only edition I have been able to consult is based on a Cairene MS cop¬ 
ied from Ibn Hajar’s own copy: K. Raf al-yadayn, Beirut, 1416/1996. 

52. For MSS and unpublished works, v. GAS, vol. 1, p. 115-134 and N. C A.R. Khalaf, lstidrakat c ala 
tarikh al-turath al- c arabi li-Fu’ad Sizkin fi c ilm al-hadith (Maktabat Nizam Ya c qubi al-khdssah-Bahrayn, Dirasat 
wa-buhuth, l), Beirut, 1421/2000, p. 135-264. 
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The Sahih 


Bukhari’s fame rests chiefly on the Sahih, a collection of hadith, mostly (over 90 per¬ 
cent) going back to the Prophet. Its proper title is al-Jami c al-musnad al-sahih al-mukhtasar, 
meaning roughly ‘the comprehensive, fully supported, sound epitome.' 53 It is compre¬ 
hensive in comprising hadith on all topics, fully supported in providing asanid for nearly 
all its hadith, sound inasmuch as hadith criticism vouches that every item goes back to 
the putative speaker, and an epitome perhaps inasmuch as it presents only a selection of 
sound hadith; alternatively, inasmuch as its contents are arranged topically (putting it 
in competition, to some extent, with contemporary mukhtasars from the nascent schools 
of law 54 )- It is commonly referred to as ‘al-Sahih’ for short, and it is significant that Ibn 
al-Nadim so refers to it, when it was just becoming recognized as the pre-eminent col¬ 
lection of hadith. 

Different students have counted its hadith reports differently. The chief difficulty 
is how to count alternative asanid. Sometimes, for example, Bukhari presents the begin¬ 
ning of an isnad, then the letter ha 3 (presumably an abbreviation, but whether for hadith, 
tahwil, or isnad akhar is uncertain), then an alternative isnad to the same point (e.g. 1912, 
with alternative isnad from the Follower level down). Less often, he presents an alterna¬ 
tive isnad without any ha 3 (e.g. 1919). Occasionally, he presents alternative asanid in full 
(e.g. four in a row at 2051). Very often, he presents alternative asanid under different 
topic headings. [435] Twenty-two hadith reports are said to be repeated under differ¬ 
ent topic headings with exactly the same isnad and wording. 55 Ibn Hajar’s estimates in 
the introduction to his commentary may be cited to indicate orders of magnitude: 7,275 
hadith reports with full isnad, 2,602 excluding repeats, with a further 1,341 mentioned 
with incomplete asanid for the purpose of corroboration ( ta ( aliq ). 56 This makes it the sec¬ 
ond longest of the Six Books, after Muslim’s, with 11-12,000 hadith reports. Excluding 
repeats, on the other hand, makes it one of the shortest, about half as long as the book 
of AbO Dawud, roughly two-thirds as long as those of TirmidhI, Ibn Majah, and Muslim, 
and only a little longer than NasaT’s (and then only if we suppose that NasaT’s entrant 
among the Six is al-Mujtaba, not, as al-MizzI and other traditionists of the Mamluk period 
supposed, al-Sunan al-kubra). ^ 

Since Ibn Hajar’s is the most important commentary on the Sahih ancRvIuhammad 
Fu’ad c Abd al-Baql strove to make his editions compatible with Wensinck’s Concordance, 
his numbering of hadith in the Fath (followed also now in many editions of the Sahih by 


53. C A.F. Abu Ghuddah, Tahqiq ismay al-sahihayn wa-ism Jami c al-Tirmidhi, Aleppo, 1414/1993. 

54. On which v. J.E. Brockopp, Early Islamic Jurisprudence in Egypt: Two Scholars and Their Mukhtasars, in 
International Journal of Middle East Studies, 30 (1998), p. 167-182. 

55. C A.H. C A.W. al-Hashimi, ‘Addtal-imam al-Bukhari ft sahih ih, ed. M.N. al-Ajaml, Beirut, 1428/2007, p. 
56-61. 

56. Ibn Hajar, Hady, p. 562. 
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itself) is preferable for scholarly citation; 57 however, so many commercial editions of the 
Sahih are available, it is best also to name the kitab and bab, or at least the kitab and the 
number of the bab according to Wensinck’s usage (indicated in Arabic as the numbering 
of al-Mu c jam). As electronic searching becomes usual, it may become best to quote the 
beginning of a cited hadith report (its taraf) in Arabic. 

Bukhari’s usual style of repetition under different headings differs from, for exam¬ 
ple, Muslim’s usual style in his Sahih, which is to report variants one after another, not 
widely separated. Take the Prophet’s command, ‘Whoever believes in God and the Last 
Day, let him not injure his neighbour. Whoever believes in God and the Last Day, let him 
honour his guest. Whoever believes in God and the Last Day, let him say good or be silent.’ 
This appears in k. al-adab, ‘the book of etiquette,’ bab man kana yu 3 minu bi-Allah wa-al- 
yawm al-akhir fa-layu 3 dhijarah, ‘section: whoever believes in God and the Last Day, let him 
not injure his neighbour’ (no. 6018), with the isnad < Qutaybah ibn Sa c id < Abu al-Ahwas 

< Abu Husayn < Abu Salih < Abu Hurayrah. It is immediately followed by a variant with 
a completely different isnad: < c Abd Allah ibn Yusuf < al-Layth < SaTd al-Maqburi < Abu 
Shurayh al- c AdawI: ‘My ears [436] heard and my eyes saw when the Prophet spoke, say¬ 
ing, “Whoever believes in God and the Last Day, let him honour his neighbour. Whoever 
believes in God and the Last Day, let him honour his guest and his ja 3 izah.” He was asked, 
“What is his ja 3 izah, O Messenger of God?” He said, “A day and a night. Hospitality is for 
three days. What is beyond that is alms for him. Whoever believes in God and the Last 
Day, let him say good or be silent’” (no. 6019). Later in k. al-adab, in bab ikram al-dayf, 
‘section: honouring one’s guest,’ the second reappears with a slightly different isnad and 
more different wording: < c Abd Allah ibn Yusuf < Malik < Abu SaTd al-Maqburi < Abu 
Shurayh al-Ka c bi < the Messenger of God: ‘Whoever believes in God and the Last Day, 
let him honour his guest and his ja 3 izah, a day and a night. Hospitality is for three days. 
What is beyond that is alms. It is not permitted to him to stay with him until he puts him 
out’ (no. 6135). Bukhari then mentions a second variant: ‘IsmaTl related to us that Malik 
related to him the like of this, then added, “Whoever believes in God and the Last Day, let 
him say what is good or be silent.’” Then come the very first words here mentioned with a 
variant isnad: < c Abd Allah ibn Muhammad < Ibn Mahdi < Sufyan < Abu Husayn < Abu Salih 

< Abu Hurayrah < the Prophet (no. 6136). Abu Hurayrah’s report appropriately goes first 
in the section stressing the neighbour, Abu Shurayh’s in the section stressing the guest. 
The other versions are there mainly to show that we have corroborative testimony that 
the Prophet said something to this effect, even if we cannot be sure of his exact words. 
Still other versions of Abu Hurayrah’s and Abu Shurayh’s reports, slightly different in 
both isnad and wording, appear together a third time in k. al-riqaq, roughly ‘sayings to 
soften the heart,’ bab hifz al-lisan, ‘section: minding one’s tongue’ (nos. 6475-6476). 


57. Ibn Hajar, Fath al-bari, ed. M.D. al-Khatib, Cairo, 1380/1960. 
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We lack any theoretical statement from Bukhari, but the Sahih and al-Tarikh al-kabir 
indicate fairly strongly that he relied mainly on comparison of different versions to 
identify sound hadith. Comparison is the main reason for repeating so many hadith re¬ 
ports with variant asanid under different topic headings. The anomaly, the version that 
disagreed with the rest as to either isnad or matn, would be discarded. Contrary to nu¬ 
merous modem descriptions of hadith criticism, biographical data were fairly unimport¬ 
ant. 58 Al-Tarikh al-kabir is primarily useful for [437] identifying men by their names. About 
three-quarters of the names are provided with lists of those to and from whom they 
transmitted hadith, also useful in identifying names in asanid. But it seldom offers ex¬ 
press evaluations of sample hadith, very seldom of transmitters’ overall trustworthiness. 
Likewise, it seldom mentions when someone was born and died. In short, it bespeaks a 
reliance on hadith criticism by means of comparing asanid, not by means of character 
assessment or chronological overlap. 

As early as the first extant commentary on the Sahih, from al-Khattabi (d. 388/998?), 
students of hadith referred to ‘Bukhari’s criterion’ ( shart al-Bukhari), but repeated at¬ 
tempts to define it have been inconclusive. 59 One early attempt to define it was notice¬ 
ably unsuccessful: that, as two witnesses establish a fact in law, a hadith report meets 
Bukhari’s criterion if it is transmitted by two at every level. 60 A very common description 
in the modern secondary literature has been that Bukhari would accept a link only if the 
later transmitter was known to have directly heard from the earlier, not merely that the 
later transmitter was active in a time and place such that he may have heard directly 
from the earlier. 61 The usual evidence for someone’s having directly heard from someone 
else was the use of express terms such as haddathani (‘he related to me’) and akhbarani (he 
informed me’) as opposed to ambiguous terms such as qala (‘he said’) and c an (‘from’). It is 
going too far to say that ‘Bukhari did not... attach precise meanings to the various terms 
for transmission of hadith.’ 52 It is widely acknowledged that Bukhari did not distinguish 
between haddathani and akhbarani, as many contemporaries did. 63 Occasionally, however, 
it is plain that Bukhari was interested in the terminology of transmission. For example, 
no. 2440 in the Sahih (k. al-mazdlim 1, bab qisas al-mazdlim) includes the link Qatadah c an 
Abu al-Mutawakkil, followed by Yunus ibn Muhammad haddathana Sha c ban c an Qatadah 


58. V. E. Dickinson, The Development of Early Sunnite Hadith Criticism (Islamic History and Civilization, 
Studies and Texts, 38), Leiden, 2001, chap. 6 (= Dickinson, Development), for a general description. Abdul- 
Jabbar, Bukhari, chap. 5, is superior to most other modern treatments of Bukhari’s particular practice; v. 
also A.B. al-Kafi, Manhaj al-imam al-Bukhari, Beirut, 1421/2000 (= Kafi, Manhaj). 

59. V. Brown, Canonization, Hashim, Imam, chap. 3, and Kafi, Manhaj. 

60. So apparently al-Hakim al-Naysaburi, on which v. Melchert, Bukhari, p. 11, and Brown, Canoniza¬ 
tion, p. 166-168. 

61. So even Goldziher, Muslim Studies, 2:228-229. 

62. Melchert, Bukhari, p. 11. 

63. e.g. Hashim, Imam, p. 122-123. 
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haddathana Abu al-Mutawakkil. The point of mentioning the second isnad is evidently 
to show that Qatadah did transmit directly from Abu al-Mutawakkil. Similarly, after no. 
2481 (k. al-mazdlim 34, bab idha kasara qas c ah), we are told, ‘Ibn Abi Maryam said (qala) that 
Yahya ibn Ayyub informed us (akhbarani) that Humayd related to us (haddathana) that 
Anas related to us (haddathana) [438] on the authority of ( c an) the Prophet,’ all parallel 
to the previous hadith report with c an instead of these terms denoting direct audition. 
This is actually one of seven instances of this isnad, with slight variants, all apparently 
corroborative of the hadith report just mentioned. 64 We have his express statement after 
no. 3141 (k. fard al-khums 18, bab man lamyukhammis al-aslab): ‘Muhammad (i.e. Bukhari 
himself) said, “Yusuf heard from Salih and Ibrahim heard from Abu c Abd al-Rahman ibn 
c Awf ”,’ assuring us about two links in the previous hadith report covered by c an. 

Still, it can easily be shown that Bukhari does not always confirm somewhere that 
one of his transmitters heard directly from another. Mohammad Fadel, for example, is 
demonstrably right when he says, ‘Another reason leading to the repetition of hadith 
texts is that al-Bukhari wished to establish that a meeting had taken place between two 
transmitters who had appeared in an earlier text cited with c an c ana’ ( c an c ana meaning an 
isnad’s having only c an between one or more names and another). But he is not demon¬ 
strably right to add in a note, ‘Al-Bukhari would not accept transmissions of the c an c ana 
variety until he had established that the two transmitters had met and were not just 
contemporaries.’ 65 For example, here is a summary of transmitters from al-Hasan al-Basri 
in asanid of any length in the Sahih: 


Ibrahim ibn Nafi c 1 hadith report (= h.r.), c an al-Hasan. Al-Tarikh al-kabir (vol. 1: p. 
332-323) does not mention his transmission from al-Hasan. 

Ash c ath (ibn c Abd al-Malik) 1 h.r., c an. Al-Tarikh al-kabir (vol. 1: p. 431) sami c a. 

Abu al-Ashhab (Ja c far ibn Hayyan) 1 h.r., c an. Al-Tarikh al-kabir (vol. 2: p. 189) does not 
mention al-Hasan. 

Al-A c lam Ziyad (ibn Hayyan) 1 h.r., c an. Al-Tarikh al-kabir (vol. 2: p. 189) does not men¬ 
tion al-Hasan. 

Ayyub (ibn Abi Tamimah al-Sakhtiyani) 1 h.r., c an. Al-Tarikh al-kabir (vol. 1: p. 409- 
410) does not mention al-Hasan. 

Jarir ibn Hazim, 8 h.r’s, 3 sami c tu, 3 c an, 2 haddathani. Al-Tarikh al-kabir (vol. 2: p. 213) 
does not mention al-Hasan. 


64. K. al-wudu > 70, bab al-buzaq wa-al-mukhat, no. 241; k. al-salah 32, bab maja^a fi al-qiblah, no. 402; k. 
mawaqit al-salah 25, bab waqt al-hsha 3 ila nisfal-layl, no. 572; k. al-adhan 33, bab ihtisab al-athar, no. 656; k. 
al-mazdlim 34, bab idha kasara qas c ah, no. 2481; k. al-tafsir 9, bab wa-ittakhadhu min maqam Ibrahim, no. 4483; 
k. al-libas 48, babfass al-khdtam, no. 5869. 

65. M. Fadel, Ibn Hajar’s Hady al-sari, in Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 54 (1995), p. 161-197, at p. 165 
(= Fadel, Ibn Hajar’s Hady). 
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Habib ibn al-Shahid one story implying direct audition. Al-Tdrikh al-kabir (vol. 2: p. 
320) sami c a. 

Hazm (ibn AbT Hazm) l h.r., ( an. Al-Tdrikh al-kabir (vol. 3, p. Ill) sami c a. [439] 

Ibn Shubrumah ( c Abd Allah) 1 h.r., haddathana. Al-Tarikh al-kabir (vol. 5: p. 117) does 
not mention al-Hasan. 

c Abbad ibn Rashid 1 h.r., haddathani. Al-Tarikh al-kabir (vol. 6: p. 36) c an. 
c Abd al-Wahid (ibn Ziyad) 1 h.r., haddathani. Al-Tarikh al-kabir (vol. 6: p. 59) does not 
mention al-Hasan. 

c Awf (ibn AbT Jamllah) 7 h.r’s, all c an. Al-Tarikh al-kabir (vol. 7: p. 58) does not mention 
al-Hasan. 

Ibn c Awn ( c Abd Allah) 1 h.r., c an. Al-Tarikh al-kabir (vol. 5: p. 163) sami c a. 

Qatadah (ibn Di c amah) 3 h.r’s, c an, akhbarana, and haddathana. Al-Tdrikh al-kabir (vol. 
7: p. 186) tells a story of direct audition. 

Qurrah ibn Khalid story implying direct audition. Al-Tarikh al-kabir (vol. 7: p. 183) 
sami c a. 

Mubarak (ibn Fadalah) 1 h.r., c an. Al-Tdrikh al-kabir (vol. 7: p. 426) samTa. 

Ma c bad ibn Hilal al- c AnazI story implying direct audition. Al-Tdrikh al-kabir (vol. 7: p. 
400) does not mention al-Hasan. 

Mu c alla ibn Ziyad 1 h.r., c an. Al-Tdrikh al-kabir (vol. 7: p. 394) c an. 

Abu Musa (Israel ibn Musa) 2 h.r’s, c an. Al-Tdrikh al-kabir (vol. 2: p. 56) mentions 
al-Hasan without specifying whether Abu Musa heard from him directly. 

Hisham (ibn Hassan) 1 h.r., c an. No entry in al-Tarikh al-kabir. 

Yahya ibn c Atiq 1 h.r., c an. Al-Tdrikh al-kabir (vol. 8: p. 295) does not mention al-Hasan. 
Yunus (ibn c Ubayd) 11 h.r’s, all c an. Al-Tdrikh al-kabir (vol. 8: p. 402) sami c a. 
Anonymous 1 h.r., c an. 


1 


The total number of hadith reports is 49 (somewhat smaller than the number of his 
reported legal opinions), including parallel asanid. The total number of different trans¬ 
mitters from al-Hasan is 23, for only seven of whom is direct audition documented in 
the Sahih, with direct audition reported of four others in al-Tarikh al-kabir. Bukhari may 
have known other hadith with haddathani between the twelve remaininganeji’s names 
and al-Hasan’s among the hundred thousand sound hadith reports he did not include in 
the Sahih. That would presumably be the basis for his stating directly in al-Tarikh al-kabir 
that someone heard from ( sami c a ) al-Hasan, even though he has only versions with c an in 
the Sahih. 

Altogether, though, when direct audition is reported in neither the Sahih nor al- 
Tarikh al-kabir for a majority of those who related hadith of al-Hasan, it seems impos¬ 
sible for this version of Bukhari’s criterion to be inferrable either from the Sahih or the 
Sahih together with al-Tarikh al-kabir. (And if both the Sahih and al-Tarikh al-kabir main¬ 
tain a careful distinction between sami c a and ( an, how to account for c an in [440] al-Tarikh 
al-kabir for c Abbad ibn Rashid < al-Hasan where the Sahih has haddathani ?) Invocation of 
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this supposed criterion depends on the uncompelling assumption that, if a dozen ver¬ 
sions of how some traditionist transmitted from another have c an between them, one of 
them haddathani, it would have been accurate to have said haddathani in the first dozen 
cases instead of c an, never that the one discrepant version represents haddathani care¬ 
lessly substituted for ( an. 66 This is not to argue that c an is a reliable sign of inaccurate 
transmission. Rather, I propose that evidence of direct audition is a condition too strin¬ 
gent for the evidence that collectors like Bukhari had at hand. Expecting evidence of di¬ 
rect audition is like the Mu c tazili demand for twenty or more transmitters at every level 
before any hadith report should be considered acceptable. 67 Bukhari evidently preferred 
reports based on direct audition and pointed out evidence of it when he could but did not 
exclude reports not demonstrably based on direct audition. He durst not exclude them if 
the law was to be based primarily on hadith. 

Often, Bukhari himself can be shown to have been fairly careless. For example, a 
leading authority in the Sahih is Abu al-Yamanl of Homs (d. 222/837?), of whom Bukhari 
relates 257 hadith reports, all in turn from Shu c ayb ibn Abi Hamzah, also of Homs (d. 
162/778-779?). Abu al-Yamanl is widely reported to have heard very little of Shu c ayb 
(Abu Dawud said ‘one word’), rather made posthumous use of his notebooks. 68 In al-Tarikh 
al-kabir, Bukhari reports complacently that Abu al-Yamanl heard from ( sami c a ) Shu c ayb. 69 
Another sort of carelessness is evident to anyone who sets out to list Bukhari’s shaykhs, 
whom he often names ambiguously. For example, no. 4243 ( k . al-maghazi 39, bab ghazwat 
Khaybar ) starts with ‘there related to me al-Hasan.’ KalabadhI thought this was al-Hasan 
al-Za c faranI, al-Hakim al-Naysaburl that this was al-Hasan ibn Shuja c , with a third possi¬ 
bility proposed by other commentators. 70 No. 2809 ( k. al-jihad wa-al-siyar 14, bab man atahu 
sahm ) is related from Muhammad ibn c Abd Allah. KalabadhI says this certainly means 
Muhammad ibn Yahya ibn c Abd Allah al-Dhuhll. Altogether, some thirty hadith reports 
in the Sahih have been identified as coming [44l] from Dhuhll, although Bukhari never 
expressly names Dhuhll, presumably because his persecution of Bukhari made acknowl¬ 
edgement distasteful to him. This particular identification seems to be confirmed by Ibn 
Khuzaymah, al-Tawhid, where the same hadith report is expressly related from Dhuhll. 
However, the recension of Abu c AlI ibn al-Sakan expressly identifies this as Muhammad 
ibn c Abd Allah ibn al-Mubarak al-Mukharraml. 71 It seems likely that Ibn al-Sakan’s fuller 


66. As one recent commentator has said, ‘If hearing is expressly asserted in one isnad, c an is taken to 
indicate the same in all’: Hashim, Imam, p. 91. 

67. Mu c tazili criteria are often reviewed in the literature of usul al-fiqh; e.g. Abu Ishaq al-ShlrazI, Kitab 
al-Luma c (Studies in Comparative Legal History ), trans. E. Chaumont, Berkeley, 1999, p. 192-193. 

68. V. Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, vol. 2, p. 441-443 for a summary. 

69. Bukhari, TK, vol. 2, p. 344. 

70. Ibn Hajar, Fath al-bdri, ed. C A. C A. C A.A. Bin Baz, Beirut, 1428-1429/2008, vol. 8, p. 214-215 (= Ibn 
Hajar, Fath). 

71. Ibn Hajar, Fath, vol. 6, p. 82. 
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form of the name is his own gloss, which (with many parallels) raises the question of 
how many other clear identifications have come not from Bukhari himself but from later 
redactors’ speculative expansion. 

Ibn Hajar advances as one reason for preferring Bukhari’s Sahih to Muslim’s that 
eighty men in the former, 160 in the latter were ever disparaged as weak traditionists. He 
goes on to say that Bukhari never relied heavily on any of these eighty, besides. 72 But one 
of the shaykhs he relied on most heavily, IsmaTl ibn Abl Uways of Medina (d. 227/842?), 
source of 207 hadith reports by Sezgin’s count, is roundly disparaged: ‘weak-minded,’ 
‘stole hadith,’ ‘a great liar,’ and so on. 73 Ibn Hajar concludes his biography by saying ‘It 
is not to be thought that the two shaykhs (i.e. Bukhari and Muslim) brought out from 
him anything but what was sound of his hadith, which he shared with the trustworthy.’ 74 
Having pronounced Bukhari’s book the next soundest after the Qur’an, Ibn Hajar could 
hardly have said otherwise of Bukhari’s dependence on Ibn Abl Uways; however, it seems 
plain here that Bukhari’s impeccability had become dogma, impossible to falsify. 

Although it appears that Bukhari’s assessments of traditionists were the product of 
his criticism, not its starting point, his assessments were highly respected by some oth¬ 
ers. The earliest to quote him frequently is al-Tirmidhl (d. 279/892). Over three-quarters 
of all items in his K. al J Ilal al-kabir involve quotations of Bukhari. He also quotes him 
frequently in his Jamb, usually commenting on particular hadith reports. Ibn Abl Hatim 
(d. 327/938) does not quote him in his massive K. al-Jarh wa-al-ta c dil, preferring the tes¬ 
timony of his father Abu Hatim, Abu Zuriah al-RazI, Ahmad ibn Hanbal, and Yahya ibn 
Ma c In. However, Bukhari and Yahya ibn Ma c In are the critics most often quoted by Ibn 
c AdI al-Qattan in his fairly massive al-Kamil jj du c afa 3 al-rijal, followed by Nasa’I, Ahmad, 
and al-Sa c dI, the last one otherwise obscure. 75 [442] 

In al-Tarikh al-kabir, Bukhari quotes other critics from time to time. Most often, he 
offers his own evaluation of the trustworthiness of some traditionist or some hadith re¬ 
port he transmitted. Next most often, Bukhari quotes Ahmad ibn Hanbal, then Yahya ibn 
Sa c Id al-Qattan (d. 198/813). But he does not quote such evaluations often; for example, 
none of the 21 biographies cited above of transmitters from al-Hasan includes an earlier 
critic’s evaluation. 

Bukhari is quoted as saying that he made up his Sahih over a period of sixteen years 
out of more than 600,000 hadith reports. 76 He would not have thought that the other 


72. Ibn Hajar, Hady, p. 11. 

73. Summary in Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, vol. 1, p. 310-312. 

74. Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, vol. 1, p. 312. 

75. Most likely Abu c Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Ishaq ibn Sa c Id ibn Isma'Il al-Sa c di al-Harawi, whose 
book al-Sana c min al-fuqaha 3 wa-al-muhaddithin was seen by Sarriani in Bukhara. Sarriani gives no date, 
but the list of his shaykhs suggests that Sa c di was born in the earlier 240s/later 850s: Sarriani, Ansab, 
vol. 3, p. 35. 

76. Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, TB, vol. 2, p. 8-9,14, and IMS, vol. 2, p. 327, 333. 
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593,000 were unsound; rather, he omitted many sound hadith reports to keep the work 
to a reasonable length (so he is quoted by Ibn c Adl), and most of the 600,000 would have 
been non-prophetic reports, besides, 77 At that, 600,000 appears to be a conventional num¬ 
ber for ‘the whole of a large number.’ 78 He is also quoted as saying that he knew by heart 
100,000 sound hadith reports and 200,000 unsound, which presumably gives a better idea 
of the expected ratio of sound to unsound that a careful collector would pick up. 79 (Com¬ 
pare the reported estimate of the major Basran traditionist Shu c bah [d. 160/776]: ‘I have 
looked into it and found that not a third of it is sound.’ 80 ) The biographical literature of¬ 
fers many such quotations regarding his scholarship, often contradictory. Many harmo¬ 
nizations have been attempted; for example, al-NawawI reconciles stories that Bukhari 
composed his Sahih in each of Bukhara, Mecca, and Basra by proposing that he worked on 
it in all three, 81 On the whole, contradictions seem to indicate that it is safer to rely on in¬ 
ferences from the works themselves. Among other reports in the biographical literature 
that I would disbelieve are that he composed the Sahih in Medina, that he composed it at 
the instigation of someone in Ishaq ibn Rahawayh’s circle, and that he secured approving 
reviews of it from Yahya ibn Ma c In, c AlI ibn al-Madlnl, and Ahmad ibn Hanbal. 82 Also dubi¬ 
ous, although less plainly contradicted by literature of the [443] ninth and earlier tenth 
centuries, are reports that he drew crowds of thousands in Basra, tens of thousands in 
Baghdad. 83 These fit his fame in the late tenth century, not earlier. 

To be honest, the presumptive unreliability of the biographical literature must ex¬ 
tend to the stated numbers of hadith reports that Bukhari knew. G.H.A. Juynboll has re¬ 
ferred to such figures as ‘grotesque exaggerations if not downright fictitious.’ 84 Juynboll 
thinks that later collections of false hadith ( mawdu c at ) must have been much larger had 
Bukhari and other collectors actually known so many more hadith reports than they 
entered into their collections. It is hard to believe that a Sahih of (at the widest possible 
estimate) 9,000 hadith reports was actually distilled from 600,000 or even 100,000. Juyn¬ 
boll has proposed that ‘Tradition collectors in early Islam may be visualized as always 
presenting virtually everything they had amassed on a certain legal or moral issue, pro¬ 
vided, these ... met their personal standards.’ 85 Otherwise, he thinks, they ought to have 


77. Ibn c Adi al-Qattan, Kamil, vol. 1, p. 226. 

78. A. Silverstein, Islamic History (Very Short Introductions), Oxford, 2010, p. 88. 

79. Ibn c Adi al-Qattan, Kamil, 1:226; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, TB, vol. 2, p. 25, and IMS, vol. 2, p. 346. 

80. Apud Abu al-Qasim al-Balkhi, Qabul al-akhbar wa-ma c rifat al-rijal, ed. A. C A.H. C U. c Abd al-Rahim, Bei¬ 
rut, 1421/2000, vol. 1, p. 21. 

81. Al-Nawawi, Tahdhib al-asma 3 wa-al-lughat, Cairo, 1927, repr. Beirut, n.d., vol. 1, p. 74. 

82. Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, TB, vol. 2, p. 8-9, and IMS, vol, 2, p. 326-237; Ibn Hajar, Hady, p. 575. 

83. Al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi, TB, vol. 2, p. 15, 20, and TM5, vol. 2, p. 334-335, 340. 

84. G.H.A. Juynboll, Some isnad -Analytical Methods, in al-Qantara, 10 (1989), p. 343-383, at p. 375 (= 
Juynboll, Some isnad -Analytical Methods ). 

85. Ibid., p.374. 
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been more successful at eliminating contradictory hadith. As so often in hadith studies, 
a great deal depends on the individual scholar’s feel for what is going on, (Regarding the 
longstanding, unresolved debate over the authenticity of prophetic hadith, Herbert Berg 
has notably stressed the importance of initial assumptions, a point largely conceded also 
by Harald Motzki. 86 1 would say the same of, for example, more and less stringent rijal 
criticism in the Middle Ages. If one critic says saduq and another thiqah, that is a more 
likely a matter of how they separately felt about the evidence than of their looking at 
substantially different bodies of evidence.) 

If it is conceded that estimates in the biographies of Bukhari’s knowledge are unre¬ 
liable, can anything better be substituted for them? Kalabadhi counts altogether 1,525 
persons who appear in asanld in the Sahlh. This means at most about six hadith leports 
per person in that collection. If we assume the same number of hadith reports per per¬ 
son, al-Tdrikh al-kabir with some 12,300 names suggests knowledge of 73,800 hadith re¬ 
ports. Of course, this is likely to be an overly generous assumption: many more of the 
persons named in al-Tdrikh al-kabir than those named in the Sahlh are likely to have been 
unknowns who appeared in only one [444] or two hadith reports known to Bukhari. 
Moreover, some of the 12,300 probably appeared only in asanld for non-Prophetic hadith. 
Still, this should be a considerably more plausible high estimate of how many prophetic 
hadith reports Bukhari knew than the 600,000 reported in Tarlkh Baghdad. My best guess 
would be that (l) Ahmad’s Musnad, comprising somewhat fewer than 26,500 prophetic 
hadith reports from him (the extant text also includes about 1,300 hadith reports from 
his son c Abd Allah, actual compiler of the Musnad ), includes most of what he knew and 
(2) the extent of Bukhari’s knowledge was similar to Ahmad’s. Ahmad presumably knew 
somewhat more non-Prophetic hadith reports going back only to Companions, Follow¬ 
ers, and other early Muslims, perhaps likewise Bukhari. 

Besides quoting his comments here and there in his Jami c , Tirmidhi quotes 39 hadith 
reports with full isnad from Bukhari. Not a single one of them is in the Sahlh, although 
there are five in al-Tdrikh al-kabir, three in al-Adab, and one in Khalq afdl al- ibad. Once, he 
says, ‘I asked Muhammad about this, but he offered no judgement. It was as if he thought 
that the hadith report of Zuhayr < Abu Ishaq < c Abd al-Rahman ibn al-Aswad < his father < 
c Abd Allah was more likely. He put it in his Jdmi c .’ 87 A related hadith report with this isnad 
is indeed found in Bukhari’s Sahlh (k. al-wudu 3 21, bdb layustanjd bi-rawth, no. 156). There 
can be little doubt that Tirmidhi actually heard Bukhari, but one may doubt strongly that 
the Sahlh had yet been assembled and made available at that time. On the other hand, it 
has been observed that Muslim’s Sahlh avoids duplication of Bukhari’s to an uncanny de¬ 
gree. The tradition makes out that Muslim worked on the basis of Bukhari s Sahlh, which 


86. H. Berg, The Development of Exegesis in Early Islam (Curzon Studies in the Qur } an), Richmond, Surrey, 
2000, chap. 2; H. Motzki, Dating Muslim Traditions, in Arabica, 52 (2005), p. 204-253. 

87. Tirmidhi, al-Jaml al-sahih, al-taharah 13, bdb al-istinja } bi-al-hajarayn, no. 17. 
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seems possible. Al-Daraqutnl even characterizes Muslim’s Sahlh as a mustakhraj— a col¬ 
lection of Bukhari’s texts with alternative asanld— with additions. 88 Muslim and Bukhari 
were together in Nishapur near the end of Bukhari’s life. 

Quotations and internal evidence together suggest that al-Tdrikh al-kabir and al-Awsat 
are securely attributed to Bukhari but underwent amendment both by him and others, 
mostly over the middle third of the ninth century. 89 The Sahlh is a little less securely at¬ 
tributed. First, there is the evidence that it did not begin to circulate significantly until 
well into the tenth century. Tirmidhl’s evidently limited access to it has been mentioned 
already. No commentary appeared until the mid-tenth [445] century, although commen¬ 
taries on Muslim’s Sahlh began to appear in the first generation after him. 90 Five men are 
named as transmitting it from Bukhari, only two of whose recensions are preserved at all 
in the extant commentaries, mainly those of Ibrahim ibn Ma c qil al-Nasafi (d. 295/908?) 
and Muhammad ibn Yusuf ibn Matar al-Firabrl or Farabrl (d. 320/932). 91 Firabrl’s report¬ 
ed boast that ‘Ninety-thousand men heard Kitab al-Sahlh of Muhammad ibn IsmaTl, but I 
am the only one left to relate it’ is not credible. 92 Presumably, Bukhari’s difficulties with 
persecuting traditionalists interfered with wider publication in his lifetime and for the 
half-century afterwards. 

Secondly, there is evidence of textual instability into the tenth century. As for liter¬ 
ary evidence, one transmitter from FirabrI, Abu Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Ahmad al-Mustamll 
(d. 376/986-987), who heard the Sahlh from FirabrI in 314/926-927, is quoted as saying, 
‘I copied Bukhari’s book from the original copy of it in the possession of Muhammad ibn 
Yusuf al-Firabrl. I saw in it things that were incomplete and things with blank spaces. 
Among them were topic headings with nothing after them and hadith without topic head¬ 
ings, We therefore joined one thing to another.’ Al-Baji, having related this, continues, 93 

What confirms this statement is that the recensions of Abu Ishaq al-Mustamli, 

Abu Muhammad al-Sarakhsi, Abu al-Haytham al-Kushmayhani, and Abu Zayd 
al-MarwazI differ as to sequence even though they were all copied from one 
original. That happened inasmuch as each one estimated where to place some¬ 
thing from the margin ( turrah ) or a scrap of paper (ruq c ah). This will become 
clear to you when you see two or more topic headings next to one another with 
no intervening hadith. 


88. Abu Ahmad al-Naysaburl and al-Daraqutni apud Ibn Hajar, Hady, p. 11,575. 

89. Melchert, Bukhari, p. 9-10,13-14. 

90. On the commentary literature, v. now C A.A.M. al-Habashi JamB al-shuruh wa-al-hawashi, Abu Dhabi, 
1425/2004, 1:396-438, 3:1672-1695, also M.D. c AtIyah, et al, Dalil mu’allafat al-hadith, Beirut, 1416/1995, 
esp. vol. 1, p. 259-277. 

91. GAS, vol. 1, p. 117; J. Fuck, Beitrage zur Uberlieferungsgeschichte von Buhari’s Traditionssammlung, in 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 92 (n.F. 17,1938), p. 60-87. 

92. Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, TB, 2:9 TMS, 2:328. 

93. Ibn Hajar, Hady, p. 8; Brown, Canonization, p. 385. 
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Copious descriptions of discrepancies among the different recensions from Firabri 
may be found in the commentaries, especially Ibn Hajar, Fath al-bari and al-Qastallanl, 
Irshad al-sari. These often mention shorter and longer versions of the names of trans¬ 
mitters (as noted above with regard to ‘Muhammad ibn c Abd Allah’), variation among 
haddathani, haddathana, akhbarana and so forth between names, substitution of words 
in reports (usually such as would likely have come of misreading [446] someone’s hand¬ 
writing in the course of dictation), omission of pronouns, and so on. The first extant 
commentary, from KhattabI, professes to be based mainly on the recension of Nasafi." 
It often presents hadith considerably out of order by comparison with the text familiar 
to us today. Regrettably, it usually ignores Bukhari’s topic headings, which means that it 
cannot be used to assess the state of those headings in the mid-tenth century. 

As for manuscript evidence, the earliest extant fragment of the Sahih was found by 
Alphonse Mingana to present hadith in a different order from that of the familiar text, 
with occasional variations of spelling, addition or omission of pronouns, and the oth¬ 
er sorts of variations that the commentaries preserve. 95 Jonathan Brown is dismissive: 
‘Mingana’s partial manuscript of the Sahih consisted of only three chapters. We have no 
evidence that the ordering of the remaining ninety-four chapters was irregular.’ 96 To the 
contrary, I would say, it seems highly unlikely that the three chapters preserved in Min¬ 
gana’s Manchester manuscript were exactly the three characterized by such irregulari¬ 
ties, the others being identical to the familiar text. Moreover, we actually do have a great 
deal of evidence, mainly in the commentaries, that such irregularities did characterize 
the whole of the Sahih. Mingana’s manuscript should be welcomed as confirmation of 
the commentary tradition. However, this is not to say that either Mingana’s manuscript 
or the textual variations pointed out in the commentaries suggests that the Sahih was 
effectively created posthumously and projected back onto Bukhari. None of its redactors 
had an independent reputation as a notable jurisprudent, likely to have written numer¬ 
ous topic headings himself. I propose only that discrepancies among different recensions 
confirm that Bukhari composed the Sahih near the end of his life and left it in a somewhat 
unfinished state. 

Only versions of Firabri’s recension, not even the recension of NasafI as well, were 
available to al-Yunlnl (d. 701/1302), whose work formed the textual basis of the^s^called 
Sultani edition of 1311-1313 (mid-1890s), the main basis in turn of subsequent editions 


94. Al-KhattabI, A c lam al-hadith (Min al-turdth al-islami), ed. M.S.'A.R. A1 Sa'ud, Mecca, 1988, vol. 1, p. 
106 but cf. A. C A.A. al-Batili, al-Imam al-Khattdbi (Silsilat al-rasadl al-jamiTyah 45), Riyadh, 1426/2005, 2:805, 
finding that KhattabI uses the recensions of Nasafi and Firabri equally. 

95. A. Mingana, An Important MS. of Bukhari’s Sahih, in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1936, p. 287- 
292; Idem, An Important Manuscript of the Traditions of Bukhari (sic), Cambridge, 1936. 

96. Brown, Canonization, p. 385. 
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and the closest we have to a standard text today. 97 (it is said that the standard text in the 
[447] Maghrib is that of Abu c Imran Musa ibn Sa c adah [d. 522/1128], going back to Firabri 
through Abu Dharr. 98 ) The Sahih seems to have been generally recognized as the sound¬ 
est collection of prophetic hadith from around the beginning of the eleventh century. 
Scholarly interest peaked in the fifteenth century but has continued to the present. 99 Its 
earliest champions tended to be Shafi c i in law, but jurisprudents of all schools came to 
cite it with pride when it included a hadith report that supported their school’s position. 
Respect for it as the next soundest book after the Qur’an grew over time to the point that 
rituals were devised around it in some parts of the Islamic world. 100 

Law 

Bukhari's Sahih is exalted above other collections partly for the acuity of its legal rea¬ 
soning, said to be found especially in his topic headings. Bukhari has been retrospec¬ 
tively claimed by all the four Sunni schools of law, but they actually crystallized after 
his lifetime and he can be shown to advocate rules peculiar to each of them, rules that 
none of them would endorse, and rules that go against each one of them. 101 He was ac¬ 
curately classified by Ibn al-Nadlm amongst the traditionist-jurisprudents ( fuqaha ; ashdb 
al-hadith ), who stood for basing the law as much as possible on hadith and as little as 
possible on local custom and reason or convenience. 102 This put him at odds especially 
with the nascent Hanafi school. His books Raf al-yadayn and al-QircFah khalfa al-imam are 
directed against well-known Hanafi positions, while al-Sahih periodically argues in head¬ 
ings against ba c d al-nas, ‘a certain person,’ whose positions are usually identified in the 
Hanafi tradition as those of Abu Hanlfah, sometimes of his disciple al-Shaybanl. 103 

The most important study of Bukhari’s particular legal position has recently ap¬ 
peared from Scott C. Lucas. Working mainly from Bukhari’s kitab akhbar al-ahad, for re¬ 
liance on solitary reports, and kitab [448] al-i c tisam bi-al-kitab wa-al-sunnah , for reliance 
on the Qur’an and hadith (i.e. not reason or ray), Lucas identifies the major themes of 


97. V. R. Quiring-Zoche, How al-Buhari’s Sahih Was Edited in the Middle Ages: ‘Ali al-Yunint apd His rumuz, 
in Bulletin d etudes orientales, 50 (1998), p. 191-222. 

98. Y. al-Kattanl, al-imam al-Bukhari (KitabJam'iyat al-imam al-Bukhari, l), Rabat, n.d., p. 100. 

99. V. M. C I. c Arar al-Hasanl, Ithaf al-qarP bi-ma c rifatjuhud w a-a c mal al- c ulamd } c ala Sahih al-Bukhari, Da¬ 
mascus, 1407/1987 (= c Arar al-Hasanl, Ithaf), and Brown, Canonization. 

100. For a survey, v. Brown, Canonization, p. 338-349. 

101. NAA.K.S. al-Hamdanl, al-imam al-Bukhari (Silsilat buhuth al-dirasat al-islamiyah, 16), Mecca, 1412, 
p. 155. 

102. Ibn al-Nadlm, Fihrist, fann 6, maqalah 6. 

103. V. Brown, Canonization, p. 73-74; Hashim, Imam, p. 192-198; c Arar al-Hasanl, Ithaf, chap. 3; ex¬ 
ploited to introduce a polemic against Bukhari by H.Gh.Gh. al-HarsawI, al-imam al-Bukhari wa-fiqh ahl 
al-Trdq, Beirut, 1420/2000. 
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Bukhari’s legal thought as the authority of the Prophet, the secondary authority of the 
Companions, the authority of consensus, and the necessity of ijtihad, meaning personal 
exertion to discover the rule called for by the Qurian and the sunnah (i.e. not to practise 
taqlid, taking someone else’s word for it). Bukhari’s doctrine of consensus is slippery, a 
section heading referring first to the agreement of the scholars (ahl al- c ilm ), then to what 
Mecca and Medina agree upon. Along the way, Lucas observes that the Qurian is promi¬ 
nent in Bukhari’s topic headings and that he seems highly mistrustful of qiyas, although 
apparently advocating a form of it under the name of tashbih. Although seldom noted in 
the secondary literature, Bukhari does often quote the Qurian, as in a little more than a 
quarter of all section titles—a remarkable proportion, given that there are almost 3,500 
sections in the Sahih but only about 500 verses of the Qurian traditionally recognized 
as having legal import. 10 ' 1 Compare, for example, qurianic citations in al-Shafi c I, al-Umm, 
where they constitute 8 percent of all items, and in some masd’il collections of Ahmad 
ibn Hanbal, where they constitute about 1 percent of all items. 105 Bukhari’s quotations 
frequently come with glosses of words, some Bukhari’s own, some attributed to earlier 
experts, above all Ibn c Abbas the Companion (d. 68/687-688) and Mujahid the Meccan 
Follower (d. 103/721-722?). 106 

So far so good. Surprisingly, Lucas thinks that Bukhari’s legal position ‘is radically 
different from that found in al-ShafiTs Risdla — There is a notable absence of tension in 
al-Bukhari’s work between the Qurian and Sunna or even between seemingly contradic¬ 
tory hadiths, topics that preoccupy al-Shafi c I in the Risdla .’ As for contradiction between 
Qurian and sunnah, ‘al-Bukhari suggests that if one focuses on ascertaining what the 
Prophet commanded, prohibited, and did, and then acts upon this information, one will 
not encounter any contradictions or tensions with the Qurian.’ 107 Lucas’ larger project is 
to develop the similarity between Bukhari’s outlook and that of modern Salafi Muslims. 
What interests me more is to locate Bukhari on the spectrum of opinion in his own [449] 
century, for which comparison with al-Shafi c I is important but insufficient. 

Considering the whole range of opinion at the mid-ninth century, I would say that 
Bukhari’s position is actually much more similar to that of al-Shafi c I, or more precisely 
the first generation of al-ShafiTs followers, than Lucas proposes. During Bukhari’s life¬ 
time, the spectrum of opinion concerning the place of hadith in Islamic law.q^d theol¬ 
ogy ran from the Mu c tazilah at one extreme, who favoured main reliance on the Qurian 


104. On 500 verses, v. for example al-Mawardi, Adab al-qadi ( Ihyd’ al-turdth al-islami, 4), ed. M.H. 
al-Sirhan, Baghdad, 1391-1392/1971-1972, 1:514 = al-Mawardi, al-Hawi al-kabir, ed. M. Matraji, et al., 
Beirut, 1414/1994, vol. 20, p. 186. 

105. V. Ch. Melchert, Ahmad ibn Hanbal and the Qur’an, in Journal of Qur’anic Studies, 6/2 (2004), p. 22-34, 
at p. 28. 

106. Bukhari’s literary expertise is remarked by c A.Gh. c Abd al-Khaliq, al-Imam al-Bukhari, Jedda, 
1405/1985, p. 134. 

107. Lucas, Legal Principles, p. 309-310. 
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and reason, to the Sunni traditionalists at the other, who favoured maximal reliance on 
hadith and minimal on reason. In principle, the Mu c tazilah accepted sound hadith as a 
supplementary source of law but proposed impossibly stringent criteria to identify what 
was sound. In principle, everyone put the Qurian first, but the traditionalists tended to 
put the Qurian near the centre of their devotional lives while finding so much legal mate¬ 
rial in hadith that they tended to elaborate the law on that basis alone. Near the middle 
stood those who accepted kalam insofar as it was used to defend traditionalist theological 
tenets, accepted hadith but thought it superfluous to know twenty versions of one pro¬ 
phetic dictum, and devoted their ingenuity to combining texts rather than piling them 
up. 108 

Bukhari was devoted to isnad comparison, all right, which aligned him with the tra¬ 
ditionalists. In Eerik Dickinson’s terms, he was with the hadith critics, such as Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal and Abu Zuriah al-RazI, who expected the culling of sound from unsound hadith 
reports to provide certain answers to legal questions, as opposed to the hadith commen¬ 
tators, who dealt with contradictory hadith by relentless harmonization; e.g. al-ShafiT 
and al-Muzam: 109 However, this is not the whole story. No one would dispute Goldziher’s 
contrast between Malik’s Muwattd 7 and Bukhari’s Sahih as principally a book of law on 
the one hand, a collection of hadith on the other. But Goldziher is also correct to con¬ 
trast Bukhari’s evident concern with the application of the hadith in his Sahih with Mus¬ 
lim’s evident unconcern in his. 110 Both Bukhari and Muslim (and all the other compilers 
of the Six Books, to varying degrees, NasaT probably the most often, Abu Dawud the 
least) repeat hadith reports with the [450] evident purpose of displaying some of the 
corroborating evidence that makes them think theirs are sound. A major difference, al¬ 
ready observed here, is that Muslim tends to place variant asanid one after the other for 
easy comparison, whereas Bukhari usually scatters them under multiple topic headings. 
This is why Mohammad Fadel is justified in saying of Bukhari’s Sahih, ‘technical hadith 
information is made secondary to considerations of the text’s legal implications.’ 111 What 
Bukhari foregrounds, in other words, is his ingenuity in finding the right hadith report 
from which to infer any given point of law, not the means for an expert isnad critic to 
distinguish more likely hadith reports from less. That is, his place on the spectrum is 
somewhere between Ahmad and al-Shafi c I. 

/ 


108. V. Ch. Melchert, The Adversaries of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, in Arabica, 44 (1997), p. 234-253 [*HPL l], 
with stress on theology, and Idem, Traditionist-Jurisprudents and the Framing of Islamic Law, in Islamic Law 
and Society, 8 (2001), p. 383-406, with stress on law. On theology, v. also J. van Ess, Ibn Kullab und die Mihna, 
in Oriens, 18-19 (1965-1966), p. 92-141, trans. with additional notes by Cl. Gilliot, Ibn Kullab et la Mihna, 
in Arabica, 37 (1990), p. 173-233. 

109. Dickinson, Development, chap. 1. 

110. Goldziher, Muslim Studies, vol. 2, p. 198,226-227. 

111. Fadel, Ibn Hajar’s Hady, p. 165. 
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In nearly every other way, Bukhari clearly falls in with the moderate Sunni party, 
the semi-rationalists, not the extreme traditionalists. Lucas is impressed that al-ShafiTs .! 
Risalah understands hadith to be in tension with the Qur'an, but the Risalah is an argu¬ 
ment against rationalists who would dismiss hadith that seem to contradict the Qur'an, 
whereas al-ShafiT thinks they are, properly understood, complementary, hadith explain¬ 
ing the Qur'an, Surely Bukhari’s continual quotation of the Qur'an is likewise about 
the'complementarity of Qur'an and hadith, again with hadith normally explaining the 
Qur'an. Al-Shafi c I’s Risalah carefully defines and restricts the operation of qiyas rather 
than rejecting it, as Bukhari seems to do, but Dawud al-Zahirl (d. 270/884), who was close 
enough to al-ShafiT to write the first manaqib works about him and the first biographi- 'Sj 

cal dictionary of his followers, went on to expressly reject qiyas altogether. (Let it be j 

stressed, too, that qiyas had a wider range of meaning in Bukhari’s day than later.) As j 

for the authority of the Companions, al-ShafiT has a hard time justifying it in the Risalah 1 

but cites Companion opinion fairly often in practice. Hadith reports quoted in K. al-Umm 
go back respectively to the Prophet and Companions in a ratio of about three to two. As j| 
for consensus, al-ShafiT’s exposition in the Risalah is still fairly sketchy, while that in K. 
jimd c al- c ilm comes close to identifying it as the consensus of the Companions. 112 Dawud 
al-Zahirl argued expressly that only the consensus of the Companions is authoritative. 

The classical ShafiT school held that the consensus of the scholars in any age is authorita- Qj: 

tive, the early Maliki school of course that the consensual practice of Medina is authori- 1 

tative. Bukhari may be read [451] as supporting any of the primitive ShafiT position, the j 

classical ShafiT position, and the early Maliki position on Medina extended to include 
also Mecca, whence al-ShafiT himself took so much of his doctrine. In sum, although it 
is regrettable that we have so few points of comparison in the ninth-century literature j 

of usul al-fiqh (mainly because so little of it has survived), Bukhari seems to belong more hi 

securely in the ShafiT camp of his day than any other, whether the adherents of ray or 
the strict traditionalists loyal to Ahmad. 

This said, it must be admitted that whereas juridical handbooks of the High Middle 
Ages often mention Bukhari’s including one or another hadith report in his Sahih, they g 
do not mention his advocating one or another opinion as they do of his contemporaries 
Ishaq ibn Rahawayh and Dawud al-Zahirl. Bukhari’s self-effacing manner ofmaking his 
points about the law probably made it easier for later medieval jurisprudents'to accept : 

him as a Sunni ecumenist with whom they seldom had to admit disagreement. Both the . . 
appearance of transcending the schools and the appearance of devotedly following the . A 
Qur'an have probably kept his prestige high in the modern period, as Muslims have in¬ 
creasingly rejected the schools’s claim to a monopoly on legal interpretation. 


112.- V.J.E. Lowry, Early Islamic Legal Theory: The Risala of Muhammad ibn Idris al-Shafi c i (Studies in Islamic 
law and society, 30), Leiden, 2007, chap. 7, also A.Y. Musa, Hadith as scripture, New York, 2008, chaps. 2, 6. 
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Theology 

Near the end of his life, Bukhari suffered persecution on account of his theological views, 
particularly for holding his pronunciation of the Qur'an to be create, although not the 
Qur'an itself (lafzi bi-al-QuHan makhluq). This put him in the company of various oth¬ 
ers denounced by Ahmad: al-Husayn al-Karablsi (d. 248/862-863?), Ahmad al-Sharrak 
(fl. ca. 240/854-855), Abu Thawr (d. 240/854), Ibn Kullab (d. ca. 240/854-855), al-Harith 
al-Muhasibi (d. 243/857-858), and Dawud al-Zahirl, most of whom were associated with 
ShafiT in law. 113 Bukhari’s book Khalq afdl al- c ibad piles up hadith indicating that actions 
are create, although not expressly including the pronunciation of the Qur'an. He was 
denounced for it in Nishapur in Ramadan 252/September 866 by the local traditional¬ 
ist leader Muhammad ibn Yahya al-Dhuhll (d. 258/872?). By one account this was on 
Dhuhll’s receipt of a letter from unnamed Baghdadis who said he had refused to stop as¬ 
serting among them that one’s pronunciation of the Qur'an was create. 1 ” By another, this 
was after Bukhari’s telling a questioner who had asked about the pronunciation [452], 
‘Our actions are create and our pronunciations are among our actions.’ 115 

Sooner or later (our sources differ), he left for Bukhara. But the governor there want¬ 
ed him to provide a private session at the palace to teach his sons, which Bukhari piously 
refused to do. The governor thereupon incited some scholars to accuse Bukhari of unbe¬ 
lief, so he left, ultimately for some relatives in the village of Khartank, three miles out of 
Samarqand, where he died. 116 Alternatively, however, the governor is said to have acted 
on receipt of a letter from Dhuhll denouncing Bukhari. 117 One suspects that the story 
of the governor’s demanding private lessons was based on the caliph al-Mutawakkil’s 
demanding the same from Ahmad ibn Hanbal a few years earlier. 118 A similar story was 
told of the shadow caliph al-Muwaffaq’s demanding private lessons from Abu Dawud 
al-Sijistanl a few years later. 119 There is also a story in Tarikh Nasaf, doubted by al-Dhahabl, 
that between Bukhara and Samarqand, he stopped at Baykand, which was divided into 


113. Melchert, Adversaries, pp. 241-242. 

114. Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, TB, vol. 2, p. 30-33, and TMS, vol. 2, pp. 352-355. 

115. ibn c Asakir, TMD, vol. 52, p. 92, also by which this took place on Bukhari’s second or third day in 
Nishapur, which according to al-Hakim al-Naysaburi should have been in 250/864-865. 

116. Al-Khatib al-Baghdadl, TB, vol. 2, p. 33-34, and TMS vol. 2, pp. 355-357; Dhahabi, Siyar, vol. 12, p. 
464-465, drawing on al-Hakim' Tarikh Naysabur. 

117. Ibn c Asakir, TMD, vol. 52, p. 97; Dhahabi, Tarikh, 18 (251-260 h.), p. 270; idem, Siyar, 12:463. 

118. For which v. Salih ibn Ahmad, Sirat al-imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal, ed. F. C A.M. Ahmad, Alexan¬ 
dria, 1984, p. 100-106; Hanbal ibn Ishaq, Dhikr mihnat al-imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal, ed. M. Naghsh, Cairo, 
1397/1977, p.106-109. 

119. Al-KhattabI, Ma c alim al-sunan, ed. c A.S. c A.Sh. Muhammad, Beirut, 1416/1996, vol. 1, p. 7 = ed. M.R. 
al-Tabbakh, Aleppo, 1351-1352/1932-1934, 1:7-8. On stories patterned on a historical incident, v. M. 
Cooperson, Classical Arabic Biography (Cambridge Studies in Islamic Civilization ), Cambridge, 2000, p. 44-45, 
50-51, 60, et passim. 
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parties for and against him, which impelled him to move on to Samarqand, where the 
same thing happened, hence his withdrawing to a village on the outskirts. 120 

Dhuhll was alleged to have been actuated by envy, which is possible but does not 
contradict the charge against Bukhari (nor explain why so many others turned against 
Bukhari). Bukhari himself is quoted as saying that all the people of Nishapur, Qumis, 
Rayy, Hamadhan, Hulwan, Baghdad, Kufa, Medina, Mecca, and Basra who quoted him as 
saying ‘My pronunciation of the Qur’an is created’ were liars but also, as we have seen, 
conceding that actions are create, then expressly that one’s pronunciation of something 
is an action. Ibn Mandah (d. 395/1005), who asserts that Bukhari had learnt the doctrine 
of the pronunciation of the [453] Qur’an from KarablsI, is perhaps a hostile witness.’ 21 
But friendly witnesses also accepted it, such as Ibn Abi Zayd al-Qayrawani (d. 386/996). 122 
The most likely harmonization seems to be that Bukhari never did say in so many words 
that his pronunciation was create, presumably on having seen the hostility of Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal and his followers to those who had openly said so (Ahmad’s own position was that 
one should not discuss the question to begin with); that, however, he wrote Khalq afdl 
al-%ad to support the semi-rationalist Sunni tendency; and that the natural inference 
(DhahabI calls it lazim qawlih 123 ) was widely made that he did hold the pronunciation of 
the Qur’an to be create. 

According to Hanbali tradition, Ahmad was most bothered, after al-KarablsI, by Abu 
Thawr. Like Bukhari, he aligned himself with the traditionalists, calling ray a form of 
innovation ( bid c ah ). 124 Ahmad once disparaged Abu Thawr for not condemning someone 
who said, with al-KarabisI, that his pronunciation of the Qur’an was increate. 125 More 
often, Abu Thawr’s error seems to have concerned the hadith report, ‘God created Adam 
in his image’: Abu Thawr interpreted it, contra Ahmad, to mean ‘in Adam’s image,’ not ‘in 
God’s image.’ 126 Bukhari includes this hadith report in the Sahih but in such a way as to 
hint that he preferred Abu Thawr’s anti-anthropomorphic interpretation. Bukhari once 
relates of Yahya ibn Ja c far of c Abd al-Razzaq by an isnad going back to the Prophet, ‘God 
... created Adam after his image. His height was 60 cubits. When he had created him, he 
said to him, “Go and salute that group,” meaning a group of angels sitting, “and listen to 
how they answer you, for it will be your salutation and the salutation of your seed ... ’” 
(istPdhan 1, bdb bad> al-salam, no. 6227). Ahmad ibn Hanbal relates the’same text directly 




120. DhahabI, Siyar, vol. 12, p. 463-464; Muhammad ibn Abi Hatim confirms that Bukhari was forcibly 
put out of Samarqand, apud DhahabI, Siyar, vol. 12, p. 466. 

121. Ibn Mandah, Mas’alat al-iman, apud Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, vol. 2, p. 362-363. 

122. Apud Ibn c Asakir, Tabyin kadhib al-muftari, Damascus, 1347, p. 407. 

123. DhahabI, Siyar, vol. 12, p.457. 

124. Al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl, TB, vol. 6, p. 67-68, and IMS, vol. 6, p. 580. 

125. Al-Khailal, al-Musnad min masddl Abi c Abd Allah (Asiatic Society of Bangladesh public’n, 29), ed. D.D. 
Ahmad, Dacca, n.d., p. 544. 

126. Ibn Abi Ya c la, Tabaqat al-hanabilah, ed. M.H. al-Fiql, Cairo, 1371/1952, vol. 1, p. 93, 212, 309. 
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of c Abd al-Razzaq. 127 Elsewhere, however, Bukhari relates of c Abd Allah ibn Muhammad 
of c Abd al-Razzaq the same text but beginning rather, ‘God created Adam with a height 
of 60 cubits. When he had created him, he said . . . ’ ( ahadith al-anbiya ] 1, khalq Adam 
wa-dhurriyatih, no. 3326). Bukhari thus suggests that God’s creating [454] Adam in his 
image is a dispensible part of the report (all the more strongly by placing the shortened 
version in the section on Adam’s creation), probably another example of Bukhari’s align¬ 
ing himself with the semi-rationalist party rather than the traditionalists around Ahmad. 

Conclusion 

As Jonathan Brown has shown, Bukhari's Sahih was extolled across the tenth century 
by a series of moderate Sunnis, mostly Shafi c i in law and roughly Ash c ari in theology. 
The most important of them was al-Hakim al-Naysaburl (d. Nishapur, 405/1014), eminent 
traditionist, also Shafbi in law and Ash c ari in theology. By the early eleventh century, 
they had succeeded in elevating Bukhari’s Sahih above all other collections of hadith. 
(Adherents of the Hanafi school were notably slow to recognize its preeminence.) In law, 
theology, and even adab, Bukhari adhered to precisely the moderate Sunni tendency of 
his own day that would prevail over competing versions of Islam in the long term. His 
juridical-theological position was thus not incidental to his future renown but essential 
to it. That renown was based above all on the consensus of the community, as Ibn Hajar 
said. Although it had to be justified by extolling the authenticity of the hadith in the 
Sahih, that book’s renown did not entail complete faith in the impeccability of every last 
detail, as Goldziher said, at least until recently. 


127. Ahmad, al-Musnad, Cairo, 1313/1895, vol. 2, p. 315 = ed. Sh. al-Arna>ut, et al, Beirut, 1413- 
1421/1993-2001, vol. 13, 504-506. It also appears in c Abd al-Razzaq, al-Musannaf (Min manshurat al-Majlis 
aHilmi, 39), ed. H.R. al-A c zami, Johannesburg, 1390-1392/1970-1972, no. 19435. 











'Ilic publication of The Formation of the Sunni 
Schools of Law, Ninth-Tenth Centuries C.E., 
first as a University of Pennsylvania doctoral 
dissertation in 1992, anil subsequently as a 
monograph in 1997 (Studies in Islamic Law 
and Society, Brill), established Christopher 
Melchert as a preeminent scholar of the history 
of Islamic law and institutions. 'II trough close readings of works on 
fiqh, meticulous unpacking of data in biographical dictionaries, and 
careful attention to curricular, pious, pedagogical, and scholarly 
practices, Melchert has subsequently illuminated the processes and 
procedures that undergirded the development of Islamic movements 
and institutions in the formative period of Islam. 

Ihe present volume brings together sixteen of his articles, including 

those considered his most important as well as ones that are difficult 
to access. Originally published between 1996 and 2014, they arc 
arranged chronologically under three rubrics — hadith, piety, and 
law.Ihe material is presented in a new format, updated bv Melchert 
where appropriate, and indexed. Ihe appearance of these articles 
together in a single volume makes this book a highly significant and 
welcome contribution to the field of classical Islamic Studies. 


Christopher Melchert is professor of Arabic and Islamic Studies at 
the University of Oxford. I lis main interests are Islamic movements 
and institutions, Sufism and renunciant and other pic fistic 
movements, and the life and works of Ahmad ibn 1 lanbal, on all 
of which he has published more than fifty major articles, as well 
as a biography in the Makers of the Muslim World series— Ahmad 
ibn llanbal (Oneworld, 2006). Melchert has held a Social Science 
Research Council Fellowship (Syria), a Fulbright Fellowship 
(Turkey), and a Charlotte Newcombe Fellowship, and has been a 
fellow at the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton, and most 
recently at the National I lumanities Center in Research Triangle 
Park, North Carolina. 
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